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FACT AND FICTION IN PHYSICS 


C. A. CouLson, F.R.S. 
Rouse Ball Professor of Mathematics 
University of Oxford 


src a mathematician finishes a piece of work, he puts the 
letters Q.E.D. after it. This is a sign that the job has been 
done properly, honestly and without doubt. Only the sonorous 
tones of the Latin—quod erat demonstrandum—are really ap- 
propriate to the occasion. But what does a chemist or a physicist 
put? What kind of finality does he claim? What feeling, of con- 
fidence or doubt, does he experience about his work? It is toward 
the answering of these questions that this essay is addressed. On 
the nature of our answer will depend the evaluation that we make 
of science ; and thus, at the next stage removed, our response to a 
great deal of the cultural pattern of our generation. 

I myself was brought up to think of science—particularly the 
exact sciences—in much the same way as that outlined 300 years 
ago by Francis Bacon in his Novum Organum. Here the modus 
operandi was simple: you first gathered together a large body of 
fact. You then laid out this heap of facts on a metaphorical table, 
until some sort of arrangement seemed to emerge. This led to the 
framing of a hypothesis, and then to its verification by further 
experiment. The process of verification sealed the hypothesis as 
truth, which, since it rested ultimately on facts—hard, brute facts 
with which no one could ‘monkey about’—had no longer any 
doubt or uncertainty. If, at any stage, there should be doubt or 
uncertainty, then you must appeal to the facts as final arbiter in 
any controversy. Most of us, I suspect, were brought up to accept 
this view of science. 

But what is a fact? There are several things that I must say 
about this. And they will show us that the classical interpretation 
of scientific method is at best a half-truth, and at worst a travesty 
of the way that scientists themselves do their work. (My title is 
a little misleading—even if not false. For what I am going to say 
applies equally to both chemistry and physics, and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, biology also.) 
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First, despite his protestations, the scientist’s interest in fact is 
a very ephemeral affair. For facts by themselves are of little 
interest : what is of real interest is the use to which the facts may 
be put. Lord Rutherford was accustomed to divide scientists into 
two groups. One of these—the ones who spent their time amassing 
heaps of facts but without making much sense of them—he called 
the stamp collectors (though I am assured that the title would be 
spurned by any serious philatelist). Only the others were the real 
scientists. For him facts were far less important than the use to 
which he could put them. Nor was he alone in this attitude. The 
mathematician Poincaré, jointly responsible with Einstein for the 
theory of relativity, used to say that just as a heap of stones does 
not make a house neither does a heap of facts make a science. 


Let me illustrate this by an example, taken from a very standard 
field in physics—the law of universal gravitation, the inverse-square 
law, which is one of the laws for which Isaac Newton is rightly 
famous. But this law was only the last stage in a quite long series 
of events. And of course the law itself is no fact at all! We must 
first imagine Galileo on the top of Pisa’s leaning tower, timing 
a stone on its fall to the ground. I do not know how tall the tower 
is, but let us suppose that it took 2.5 seconds to reach the ground. 
This is the fact. But oh, how dull—how desperately dull—it is; 
of no interest in itself to anyone unless he were standing im- 
mediately beneath! Then we must imagine Newton in his father’s 
Lincolnshire orchard, sitting under an apple tree timing the fall 
of an apple. It took less time than Galileo’s stone, perhaps 1 
second. A fact—but again how dull, unless it is Newton sitting 
beside the tree, wondering. Or again, in church the candelabra 
of lights is slowly swinging: we time it by the beating of our 
pulse. The period of swing is quite unimportant, even though the 
sermon may be dull. For it is of no general interest. None of all 
these facts really matters; we could have dispensed with all of 
them; and found our facts elsewhere. They are not the physics of 
gravitation. It was Newton, in his voyage through strange seas 
of thought, who created the theory of universal gravitation and 
is rightly acclaimed for so doing. Science is what we make of the 
facts; it is the living appearance when we have breathed upon the 
dry bones of fact in the valley of otherwise meaningless desolation. 


And now to the second thing to be said about facts. Contrary 
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to what is often said, facts are not provided automatically. Experi- 
ments are done because we have something—some vague idea— 
in our head. Nothing could be more foolish than Newton’s own 
description of himself as a person picking up a few odd pebbles 
on the great beach of knowledge. Was it nothing more than a 
casual interest in bigger or rounder pebbles that made him bore 
a little hole in the shutter of his window in Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, so that he could trace the refraction of a ray of sunlight 
as it entered his window and then passed through glass? Charles 
Darwin once advised every scientist to do just one “damn-fool 
experiment” in his lifetime, and this because of the faint possibility 
of the unexpected. His own experiment was to blow a trumpet at 
a bed of tulips—and nothing happened! For all other experiments 
there must be a reason, a conviction that something will happen. 


This leads naturally to my next point, which is that even the 
facts themselves are associated with, and to some extent limited 
by, the period in which we happen to live. I do not believe it to 
be sheer accident that near the end of the nineteenth century, when 
the physical globe had at last been fully explored, and man was 
not yet ready for his next adventure—into space—physicists were 
saying that there was practically no new physics left to do. But 
an even clearer illustration of this response to the climate of 
opinion at the time may be found in the reaction of Kepler to 
his study of the motions of the planets. Kepler—following in the 
tradition of Plato and the Greeks—believed in the purity of form 
of the circle and the sphere, and started with the conviction that 
the paths of the planets must therefore lie on a series of con- 
centric spheres around the sun. He found that, with the best ex- 
perimental data then available, the radii of these spheres fitted 
with the regular polyhedra in such a way that one of these poly- 
hedra could be drawn so that it was just escribed to one sphere 
and inscribed to the next outer sphere. Now there are five regular 
polyhedra—the cube, the tetrahedron, etc—so that there could 
only be six planets. In arguing like this, Kepler was not doing 
bad physics: indeed he was doing the best physics of his time, im- 
prisoned as it was within the thought-forms of an earlier genera- 
tion. I should not be surprised if in 150 years scientists will say 
as funny things about our science of today as we say about the 
end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth centuries. 
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I shall be happy enough if, when saying them, they give us credit 
for doing what Kepler did in his day : conditioned as he inescapably 
was, he nevertheless began a modification of the older views. It 
must have cost him much mental effort to replace the perfectness 
of a circle by the less perfect form of an ellipse. So science, how- 
ever embedded it may be within the past and present, at its best 
preserves sufficient freedom partly to break loose. There is some- 
thing here far more interesting and exciting than the conventional 
hard-and-fastness of scientific thinking and proof. 


Nowhere is this better illustrated than in the recognition that a 
very large fraction of the most interesting parts of science is de- 
pendent upon the use of concepts which cannot be considered 
factual at all. Consider a bar magnet with its north and south poles, 
and the lines of force forming its magnetic field. Why do we 
speak of poles? Do they really exist? I was brought up to suppose 
that they did, and was given a formula whereby I could calculate 
just what fraction of the total length of the bar lay between the 
poles and what fraction lay beyond them. But surely the truth is 
that magnetic poles are a concept of our own—a mental concept— 
a way of talking. We cannot lay our hands on them and say: 
“here’s a bundle of north poles”! I am not altogether surprised 
that in a recent report giving advice to school teachers introducing 
the subject of magnetism, the British Institute of Physics urged 
its members to avoid all reference to magnetic poles since they are 
not facts. I am by no means sure that I agree with this advice, 
because I don’t believe that physics will ever be built up other 
than around a whole series of unprovable and non-factual con- 
cepts. But at least we must admit the non-factual character of 
magnetic poles. 

All the examples which I have offered so far have been taken 
from fairly old—even classical—physics. But the position has been 
strikingly reinforced by modern physics. Let me quote a few sen- 
tences from one of Bertrand Russell’s books: 


Historically physicists started from naive realism: that is 
to say, from the belief that external objects are exactly 
as they seem. On the basis of this assumption they de- 
veloped a theory which made matter quite unlike what 
we perceive. Thus their conclusions contradicted their 
premise, though none but a few philosophers noticed 
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this. [Russell’s statement is untrue, but never mind!] We 
therefore have to decide whether, if physics is true, the 
hypothesis of naive realism can be modified so that there 
shall be a valid inference from percepts to physics. In a 
word, if physics is true, is it possible that it should be 
known? 
Nowhere is this position more clearly exhibited than in the fields 
of the very large and very small—astronomy and atomic physics. 
For it is here, where the mind of man is most stretched, that his 
creative activity is the most needed, and where the role of fact 
is most tenuous. Let us take a brief look at atomic and nuclear 
physics first. 

Is there such a thing as an atom? Is there a chemical bond to 
join them together in the formation of a molecule? Let me be 
personal: I have spent twenty-five years in research on these two 
topics, I have written a textbook and many shorter papers, and 
I have drawn a chemical bond and described what it looks like. 
But if I am pressed, I shall have to admit that I don’t really know 
whether such an entity exists. And what about the electrons out 
of which this strange thing is supposed to be constructed? We can- 
not touch them, or smell them, or weigh them, or see them. A 
philosopher might well be pardoned if he decided that on those 
grounds they should be abandoned. I sometimes imagine a modern 
Plato writing about a twentieth-century Socrates. What fun he 
would have questioning us about some of our present-day beliefs. 
We know that atoms and electrons are of the very life blood of 
physics. We dare not abandon them. Yet they live with us not so 
much as facts but as our own brain children, about whose reality 
and parentage it behooves us not to ask too many questions. 

This seems to be the way with a good deal of modern physics. 
The more we know about any particular topic the more it seems 
to disappear from vuder our eyes, leaving something barely dis- 
tinguishable from the smile of the Cheshire Cat in Alice in 
W onderland. Think of the story of our understanding of heat. In 
the days of Empedocles it was a substance, one of the four prim- 
itives out of which all else was formed. Then in the days of the 
caloric theory it became a sort of fluid, superfluous to the real 
description of inatter, but it was a fluid that could be poured from 
one substance to another. Now it is the average of the energy of 
the internal vibrations of those very atoms about whose real exist- 
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ence we are in so great perplexity. Almost everything seems to 
have gone except the smile on the face of the Cat. 


But there is worse in store. You and I are people, recognisable 
people. Our faces, our bodily shape, the colour of our hair and 
eyes; all these are, as it were, labels to distinguish us from each 
other, and permit the description of our doings from day to day. 
If we were not distinguishable from our neighbours, we should 
have no history. Yet that is just what seems to be the case in 
modern nuclear theory. When I was an undergraduate at Cam- 
bridge we learnt with some confidence that the nucleus of an atom 
was built up from protons and neutrons, and we tried to estimate 
from scattering experiments the magnitude and nature of the force 
that a proton would exert upon a neutron. But now the evidence 
grows daily clearer that (under rather special circumstances, such 
as near a nucleus where there are powerful fields of force) a proton 
can change into a neutron, and a neutron into a proton. Mesons 
seem to belong to a whole interchangeable family with an intricate 
pedigree. There is no logical permanence whatever. Not only are 
we not left with the smile of the Cheshire Cat: the wretched 
animal has suffered a transmogrification into some other beast. Are 
neutrons and protons facts? Are they fundamental particles? What 
is a fundamental particle? We do not know, and see no likely 
chance of an easy answer in the reasonable future. So far as 
electrons are concerned, much of our most interesting progress 
has come from the recognition that since they do not carry 
identification labels, they are all identical. They share, as it were, 
an electron-hood. It is as if there were not so many different chil- 
dren in this world, but just childhood ; not so many different par- 
ents, but just parenthood. All the 10** electrons in a block of 
copper are completely indistinguishable from each other. So also 
are the two electrons in a single atom of Helium. This is the 
Mad Hatter’s Tea Party to which the modern physicist so allur- 
ingly invites us. And in this unearthly tea party we take the things 
of earth and give them characteristics and properties that do not 
seem to belong to earth. For on earth we weigh and measure. It 
now seems that we cannot measure: or, more accurately, that we 
cannot measure the really terribly small things. There are solid 
grounds for believing that the radius of the nucleus of an atom is 
about 10°* cms. But there seems to be no meaning whatever 
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in saying that two entities—proton, or electron, or any other 
member of the family—are within this distance of each other. Pro- 
fessor Heisenberg and others have recently been assuring us that 
within this distance of approach particles lose their identity. What 
goes into a nucleus need not be the same as what comes out: and 
what comes out need not have been in before it came out. Phi- 
losophy may lift its hands in horror at this. But though it may 
seem like fiction, and stranger than fact, we must never forget 
that it was out of considerations of this kind that there grew up 
the atomic bomb, and nuclear power, and the future source of most 
of the energy to carry the wheels of civilization. 


Recently I was concerned with certain metallic alloys. A group 
of us was charged with the consideration of the desirable prop- 
erties of a new electrical material. We listed nine of these. They 
were (1) the energy gap, (2) the number of free electrons, (3) 
the number of holes, (4) the mobility of free electrons, (5) the 
mobility of holes, (6) the effective mass of the electron, (7) the 
effective mass of the holes, (8) the mean free path of the electrons, 
(9) the mean free path of the holes. We considered that the 
alloy for which we were looking would have to satisfy certain con- 
ditions on all nine of these properties. If we could find it, we 
could revolutionise the electrical industry, just as the transistor 
has already done. It is on the basis of properties such as these 
nine that the world is increasingly being able to depend. Yet not 
one of the nine is directly measurable at all! Every one of them 
is a fiction of the human imagination. But the weird situation is 
that practically all new physical concepts and the resulting proj- 
ects during the last thirty years have been of this kind. Arthur 
Compton described the whole of the atomic bomb project in 
America, from the magic date in December, 1942, when Enrico 
Fermi first obtained a self-sustained nuclear pile right to the 
tragic events of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, as one colossal act of 
faith. We believe in, and we are prepared to act upon, the validity 
of ideas which are not factual at all. 

I have just described the universe of the very small: it is time 
to expand our gaze, and take a glance at the very large. It is 
often supposed that astronomy is a more certain study than 
nuclear physics. I wonder. A few days ago I was looking at the 
Southern Cross for the first time in my life; and I called back 
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to mind something which Eddington had said many years ago. 
He imagined the entry among us of a young astronomer who 
excitedly announced that he had found a new star. Where was it? 
This was easy to answer: you pointed your telescope in a certain 
direction at a particular hour, and you would see it—or, more 
accurately, a little blob of light would subsequently appear on a 
photographic plate. Let us leave aside the point about our not 
seeing the star, but merely a mark in some emulsion. This could 
be followed up, and would lead to a discussion on the interpreta- 
tion of any sense impression. Let us rather stick to the telescope 
and ask our young friend how he knows the direction of the star. 
“Oh, that is obvious,” he replies, “it’s the direction in which I 
point my telescope. You see,” he adds, as if to refresh our 
memories, “light travels in straight lines from the star right down 
the axis of my telescope.” This seems simple enough at first. But 
suppose that we enquire a little further. What is the evidence 
that light travels in straight lines? It is certainly not observed to 
do so sufficiently accurately with purely earthly paths, since they 
are not long enough. But, worse than this, we have clear evidence 
that when the sun’s rays pass near enough to the planet Mercury 
on their way to us, they are bent. The bending is not great, but 
it is sufficient to show that if light were to travel no straighter in 
the vastness of interstellar space, the rays from the nearest star 
would curl round back on themselves before they ever reached 
us. Our astronomer friend could only see his star because light 
did travel more in straight lines than ever he could measure. The 
only ground that he has for asserting the reality of his star and 
its direction is that he accepts some theory—usually Einstein’s 
theory—about the nature of space where there is no gravitational 
matter to deflect a beam of light. It is a pity to disillusion the 
enthusiast. But his star is scarcely a hard fact of observation: it 
is a happy blend of theory and experiment. If we decide to deliver 
a coup de grace, we shall remind our astronomer of Eddington’s 
own words: “there are no purely observational facts about the 
Heavenly Bodies.” 


This leads on naturally to a discussion of space. We can hardly 
describe any measurements in any branch of physics without some 
reference to space. But all discussion of space abounds in pitfalls 
and difficulties. For example we are always tempted to speak as if 
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space is Euclidean. It has even been suggested that we can test 
this by measuring the angles of a huge triangle, with three stars— 
or two stars and our own earth—for its vertices. Then, if the sum 
of the three angles was 180°, we should know that space was 
Euclidean : if not, then space was one of those other mathematical 
oddities discovered almost simultaneously by Lobatchewski in 
Russia, Gauss in Germany, and Bolyai in Hungary—an oddity in 
which it might sometimes be possible to have an infinity of straight 
lines through a given point parallel to some other given line. But 
such an experiment—even if we could carry it out—would tell us 
nothing about space, but only, as Poincaré pointed out, about the 
way in which light travels from one star to another. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that when we want to describe the behaviour 
of things, we can use any sort of geometrical space for our pur- 
poses. But if we choose a very peculiar one, our penalty will be 
that the equations to describe the propagation of a light beam, or 
whatever phenomenon we are investigating, will be correspond- 
ingly complicated. We have moved a long way from Democritus: 
“nothing exists except atoms and empty space: everything else is 
opinion.” For atoms are most useful concepts whose existence is 
largely the product of our own creative imagination, and space is 
so insubstantial that not only can we not measure our earth’s 
velocity through it (the Michelson-Morley experiment) but only 
considerations of simplicity serve to indicate what sort of space 
we should choose to adopt for our descriptions of stellar behaviour. 


But if space is as illusory as this, what are we to make of 
physical laws? What is their status? The only logical answer to 
give to this is that physical laws are ‘convenient ways of talking.’ 
They are useful ways of saying what we have seen and observed 
with our instruments. They have no strict objectivity, such as is 
possessed, for example, by the theory of prime numbers. 


It is not difficult to recognise this when we reflect upon the 
way in which a law in physics is established. It is never rigidly 
and logically established: there are always other conceivable func- 
tions which could have been used instead of the chosen one. 
Mathematicians have told us that there is an infinity of continuous 
functions of a given variable which have effectively the same 
values in a certain range of the variable, but differ widely outside 
this range. Two examples will show the nature of the approxima- 
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tions we are accustomed to accept. In gravitation we used to 
regard Newton’s formulation of the inverse-square-law as being 
about as solid an edifice as physicists could construct: for as we 
have seen, stones and apples, moons and planets and swinging 
pendula, the accurate firing of a shell, and (more recently) 
geological prospecting have all fitted into Newton’s pattern. Yet 
the awful truth is that we know that the law is wrong. It fails 
at small distances, where the forces between fundamental particles 
make nonsense of lengths less than 10° cm: and it fails at large 
distances, where Einstein had found it necessary to add a cosmical 
repulsion constant, since otherwise the diverging motions of the 
distant nebulae would not be easily explained. What then really is 
the status of the law of gravitation? 


My second example is a more ancient one. About the year 1769 
John Robison, at that time professor of experimental philosophy 
(i.e., physics) at Edinburgh, and before his knighthood, was study- 
ing the force between two electrical charges. He came to the con- 
clusion that this force was proportional to 1/,”°*, where r is the 
distance between the charges. He then formulated the equations 
of electrostatics on the basis that the true law was 1/,?°°. Is this 
bad physics? No, indeed: it is the way that every physical law 
is established. Nearly a hundred years after John Robison, Clerk 
Maxwell working in the same laboratory at King’s College, Lon- 
don, as the one occupied by Wheatstone of “Wheatstone’s Bridge” 
fame, verified Ohm’s law connecting the current between two 
terminals in terms of the electrical potential between them to a 
very high degree of accuracy. This is what he said: “It is seldom, 
if ever, that so searching a test has been applied to a law which 
was originally established by experiment and which must still be 
considered as a purely empirical law. . . . But the mode in which 
it has borne its test not only warrants cur evtire reliance on its 
accuracy, but encourages us to believe that the simplicity of an 
empirical law may be an argument for its exactness.” Metaphysics, 
indeed! Poof—let the logical positivists roar and rant—that is the 
way that science grows. If scientists stuck to what they could prove 
as fact, they would all be unemployed—and nearly all of them un- 
employable! Did not Einstein say that “our experience up to date 
justifies us in feeling that in Nature there is actuated the idea of 
mathematical simplicity”? That was why he would not give up 
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his views on relativity after long discussion with Alfred North 
Whitehead since, as Einstein claimed, “neither logical nor ex- 
perimental reasons could be cited against them, nor considerations 
of simplicity and beauty.” 

Beauty—it was bound to come in eventually: and if not as the 
Prince of Denmark, at least as one of his most effective tools. All 
our experience bears witness to the power of beauty. Facts may 
not be beautiful—and once T. H. Huxley referred to an “ugly 
little fact” that spoilt a theory. But science is beautiful, and so are 
scientific theories. This is true not only in mathematics, but also 
in physics, and predominantly where these two meet. Thus Dirac, 
in 1943, introducing a new form of quantum theory, modestly 
says that he is first going to set up a mathematical scheme, but 
this scheme “if it is to be acceptable, must be both neat and beau- 
tiful.” He might have gone on to say that once the scheme was 
set up, in obedience to these demands, he would then proceed to 
discover what it corresponded to in the real world! He was per- 
fectly right so to stress the power of this belief as an indicator 
of what people could find in the real world, if they looked in the 
right way. He had himself predicted the positive electron (positron) 
and the whole basis of his argument was symmetry, not fact. 
There is hardly any really significant discovery in theoretical 
physics which does not stem, in one way or another, from the 
notion of symmetry. Riding right through chemistry and physics 
there is a kind of refrain, made up from symmetry and anti- 
symmetry, odd and even parity, rotational and permutational group 
symmetry. A few years ago now, the crystallographer Goldschmidt 
died; and in an obituary notice Professor Bernal drew attention 
to the character of his work by saying that “in a few years’ time 
Goldschmidt’s work will take a place beside, if it does not replace, 
the work of Lavoisier in the merit of not being merely true, but 
also extremely simple and beautiful. . . .” Such is our highest praise. 

You may well ask what has happened to those little uninterest- 
ing facts with which we started. The truth is that they served us— 
as indeed they always do in science—as a trigger. They set us 
going on a strange voyage where imagination, beauty and pattern 
are our signposts. Yet for some peculiar reason among most peo- 
ple, even among those who do science themselves, these things are 
not known as they should be. This is not because these are new 
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discoveries about science, for they are not. Nor is it because 
scientists, shy as many of them are at explaining to others why 
they like their studies, have kept silence: for they have not. Let 
us call the roll of some of those distinguished men of science who 
have spoken in this way. First: “it is generally supposed,” said 
T. H. Huxley, “that the scientist is under obligation never to go 
beyond the facts. But those who know anything about these matters 
are aware that a man who never goes beyond the facts very 
seldom gets even as far as that.” And Pasteur: “If you tell me 
that in speaking like this I am going beyond the facts of the case, 
I shall reply that that is my way of looking at things.” Even 
Newton: “no scientific discovery is ever made without a leap of 
the imagination.” And Max Planck: “new ideas are not generated 
by deduction, but by a creative imagination, for science is a creative 
work of art.’’ Let my colleague Professor Temple have the last 
word in this counterpoint: “wise men do not believe in either 
facts or theories, they accept facts and use theories.” 


This is what gives to science its ultimate charm. It shows the 
human intellect at its best. It is not alone in this, of course: but 
it has its own special contribution to make. Professor James B. 
Conant, formerly President of Harvard and one-time U. S. High 
Commissioner in Germany, once spoke of the great conceptual 
theories of modern science—theories such as the theory of gravita- 
tion, of genetics, of evolution, of the atom and the nucleus—as 
“fit to be compared with the Parthenon of Ancient Greece, or the 
great Gothic Cathedrals of the Middle Ages” as monuments to 
what the human spirit can achieve. How sad that, as the historian 
George Sarton reminds us, most people know science only by 
its gadgets and its material benefits, and see nothing of the ex- 
quisite beauty that it extracts from Nature for our delight. “The 
true humanist,” he said, “should know the life of science, as he 
knows the life of art and of religion.” Indeed, if it is true that the 
cocky-ness of the scientist of fifty years ago has largely disappeared, 
being replaced by a modesty which recognises affinities between 
science and beauty and symmetry, then the real scientist is much 
closer than we thought to the artist and the poet. 

But there is still one claim which must be made. As I have 
described the work of the imagination, and the introduction of the 
new concepts which are our brain-children, you must have won- 
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dered whether physics, now apparently deprived of its solid basis 
in fact, was not in danger of becoming pure fiction. This is not 
the case. For our models, ‘unreal’ as they are, can never be 
labelled as just fairy-stories. There is a world of difference be- 
tween science and science fiction, between Wonderland where the 
Mad-Hatter has his tea party and our firm earth, where people 
eat and sleep and love, as well as think. And in some sense those 
of us who do a little science can never entirely lose the feeling 
that in these models of ours we do come face to face with some 
sort of reality, and grapple with it. We do not live in the Land 
of Let’s-Pretendia. Part of the verification of this lies in our 
ability to use our models, our funny negative electrons and our 
incomprehensible positive electrons, both to predict the future 
and in varying degrees to control our environment. The hard- 
bitten materialist would do well to reflect that the most shattering 
physical event of this century—a nuclear bomb—was the direct 
product not of hard and brutal facts but of a theoretical formula in 
relativity, E = mc’, due to Einstein, of a chain of invisible neutrons 
due to Chadwick, of the mathematics of scattering processes of a 
kind that could never be completely checked, of the Periodic Table 
of the elements due to Mendeleev, Rutherford and Bohr, of the 
quiet faith of a Fermi, no less than the industrial experience of 
the DuPont company. It is almost as if through fiction we had 
apprehended truth. 

Our story is almost at its end. But it would be wrong if I did 
not draw attention to the inclusive and comprehensive outlook 
that its unfolding has outlined. The scientist has his moments of 
insight, specially and uniquely his. But he will see them best in 
company with others, who have their own particular fact and 
fiction. In the lovely words of the seventeenth-century mystic 
Thomas Traherne: 


He that knows the secrets of nature with Albertus 
Magnus, or the motions of the heavens with Galileo, or 
the cosmography of the moon with Hevelius, or the body 
of man with Galen, or the nature of diseases with Hip- 
pocrates, or the harmonies in melody with Orpheus, or 
of poetry with Homer, or of grammar with Lily, or of 
whatever else with the greatest artist; he is nothing if 
he knows them merely for talk or idle speculation, or 
transient or external use. But he that knows them for 
value, and knows them his own, shall profit infinitely. 
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UITE clearly the central purpose of Ezra Pound’s Cantos is 
QO to tell us something significant about the meaning and nature 
of history. The jacket of Section: Rock-Drill, Cantos 85-95 an- 
nounces that the Cantos are “—the tale of the tribe . . . it is their 
purpose to give the true meaning of history as one man has found 
it: in the annals of ancient China, in the Italian Renaissance, in 
the letters and diaries of Jefferson, the Adamses and Van Buren, 
in the personalities of his own time. The lies of history must be 
exposed ; the truth must be hammered home by reiteration, with 
the insistence of a rock drill.” For those who believe that the 
Cantos can be read for their lyrical qualities and might prefer to 
ignore Pound’s message about history, we have: “To hell with 
cookie-pushers who think poetry is a bun shop and are busy 
making eclairs.” 


We must attempt some estimation of Pound’s preoccupation 
with history. His concern with what happened is total. Pound 
places before us the raw materials out of which history is written 
and comprehended: events themselves. If we can get some pur- 
chase on Pound’s attitude toward events, toward what we shall 
call, for the sake of convenience, ‘Pound’s history,’ we will be on 
the way toward greater understanding of the Cantos and toward 
understanding the ideas that are the implicit assumptions about 
history in much of modern literature. 


Pound’s ‘history,’ as we see it, is involved in an intricate web 
of attitude, assumption, and actual practice, all posing a complex 
problem of definition: what is history; what does the word itself 
denote and suggest in the context of the Cantos? Much of the sub- 
stance of the Cantos we recognize as history in the sense of his- 
tory as chronicle. The Cantos are a book of history, thick with 
facts and supposed facts, teeming with men and events. Because 
the Cantos are such a chronicle, Pound is concerned with the 
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means and mechanics of historiography. Pound has to face the 
problems of selecting and presenting events, the pragmatic ques- 
tions of historiographical methodology and what is implicit in con- 
ceiving a particular and (from our point of view) peculiar vision 
of the past. The last is crucially important because Pound’s method 
of projecting history sharply contradicts the modern idea that the 
historian’s job is to separate past and present, sift out the true 
from the false, and erect a symbolic reality which shows the inner 
structure of events as well as their outward form. 

Pound’s ‘history’ is bound up in events; it is also bound up in 
a developed attitude toward the series of actions and changes which 
is historical process. Such an attitude might be loosely called a 
‘philosophy of history.’ The Cantos continually and erratically 
speculate on what might be the controlling force behind events; 
and Pound, in characteristic American fashion, becomes History’s 
self-styled inside dopester. The ‘history’ of the Cantos is a means 
toward understanding the terrible mystery of time itself. We may 
question Pound’s competence to unravel the mystery, but we must 
recognize the serious philosophical nature of his undertaking. 

Pound is, then, both historiographer and philosopher of history 
in the Cantos. At the heart of his double concern lies the enigma 
of modern culture: what has happened to the western world 
politically, morally, and artistically? What explains the supposed 
break-up of European and American values? The solution of this 
enigma is a task of the Cantos. Another task is practically his- 
toriographical: how can history be perceived and studied, and 
then given to the readers? What are the best ways to approach 
and comprehend the numberless events of past and present? 


I 


I begin with three passages to illustrate Pound’s historiography, 
with the way history is apprehended and presented. These passages 
are selected from early, middle, and late Cantos: 


My Cid rode up to Burgos 

Up to the studded gate between two towers, 

Beat with his lance butt, and the child came out, 

Una nifia de nueve afios, 

To the little gallery over the gate, between the towers, 
Reading the writ, voce tinnula: 
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That no man speak to, feed, help Ruy Diaz, 
On pain to have his heart out, set on a pike spike 
And both his eyes torn out, and all his goods sequestered, 
“And here, Myo Cid, are the seals, 
The big seal and the writing.” 
And he came down from Bivar, Myo Cid, 
With no hawks left there on their perches, 
And no clothes there in the presses, 
And left his trunk with Raquel and Vidas, 
That big box of sand, with the pawn-brokers, 
To get pay for his menie; 
Breaking his way to Valencia. 
Ignez da Castro murdered, and a wall 
Here stripped, here made to stand. 
Drear waste, the pigment flakes from the stone, 
Or plaster flakes, Mantegna painted the wall. 
Silk tatters, “Nec Spe Nec Metu.” 
(from Canto ITT) 


And I have told you of how things were under Duke 
Leopold in Siena 
And of the true base of credit, that is 
the abundance of nature 
with the whole folk behind it. 
‘Goods that are needed’ said Schacht (anno seidici) 
commerciabili beni, deliverable things that are wanted. 
neschek is against this, the serpent 
And Vivante was there in his paradise, the mild air 
the fields rolling eastward, and the tower half ruin’d 
with a peasant complaining that her son was taken for war 
and he said ‘plutocracies were less violent.’ 
Ga sin drawing vengeance, poor yitts paying for 


paying for a few big jews’ vendetta on goyim 
I think wrote Miss Bell to her mama 
that when not against the interests of Empire 
we shd/ keep our pledges to Arabs. 
Thus we lived on through sanctions, through Stalin 
Litvinof, gold brokers made profit 
rocked the exchange against gold 
Before which entrefaites remarked Johnnie Adams (the elder) 
IGNORANCE, sheer ignorance ov the natr ov money 
sheer ignorance of credit and circulation. 
Remarked Ben: better keep out the jews 
or yr/grand children will curse you 
jews, real jews, chazims, and neschek 
also super-neschek or the international racket... 
(from Canto LIT) 
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“JESUS! !” 
quoth the Queen, 1584 anno Domini, “sterling, 
pund sterling how much? 13,000. It is not to be looked 
for. 


” 


From ploughing of fields is justice, 
and if words be not solid 
Von Moltke, Fontainbleau, 1867, “a stag hunt” 


“That Virginia be sovreign,” said Andy Jackson 
“never parted with. . .” 
Oh GAWD! ! ! that tenth section... 
“any portion of .. .” 
DAMN IT. 
(from Canto 100) 


Before we can fathom Pound’s historiography, some exegetical 
comment is needed. I am indebted to the Annotated Index to the 
Cantos’ for some of the information which follows. 

The first passage deals with three eras: Eleventh-Century Spain, 
Fourteenth-Century Portugal, and Fifteenth-Century Italy. These 
historical instances illustrate the pathos of change; we witness the 
Cid’s frustrated heroism, the cruel and senseless murder of the 
beautiful Ignez de Castro, and the slow decay of a fresco by 
Mantegna. 


The two later passages are exempla from Pound’s running ser- 
mon against modern monetary systems and practices. The banks 
of the Monte de Pieta were established in the seventeenth century 
by Duke Leopold in Siena. Schacht was Hitler’s minister of 
finance ; anno seidici is the year 1938. The Cantos frequently date 
events in recent history by the Fascist calendar which counted 
1922, the year Mussolini marched on Rome, as the year I. Neschek 
is the Hebrew word for usury, and it appears in the text of the 
Deuteronomic strictures against the taking of interest (Deut. 
xxxiii, 19-20). Vivante is Leone Vivante, friend of Pound and 
writer on English poetry. Vivante lives on a hill near Siena; hence 
“his paradise.” “Miss Bell” is Gertrude Lowthian Bell, a famous 
woman traveler in the Near East. She was connected with the 
British Arab Bureau during World War I and wrote numerous 
reports and letters on prevailing conditions. 


1John Hamilton Edwards and William W. Vasse (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1957). 
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“Ben,” near the end of the passage from Canto LII, is Benjamin 
Franklin. His supposed remarks against the Jews are the brazen 
work of anti-Semitic forgers.2 The notorious “Franklin Forgery” 
appeared first in 1934; Canto LII was published in 1940. Consider- 
ing Pound’s interests, it would not have been difficult for him 
to come into contact with anti-Semitic literature. The significance 
of a well-known forgery appearing in a poem purporting “to give 
the true meaning of history” must be duly noted. 

The ‘history’ in the lines from Canto 100 seems to involve an 
Elizabethan financial crisis, Von Moltke and the Austro-Prussian 
War (1866), and the political agonies of Andrew Jackson. The 
Jackson passage implies a struggle between his strong belief that 
“The Federal Constitution must be obeyed [and] state rights 
preserved... .”° 

From the given examples it is clear that Pound’s presentation 
of history is documentary. We are given the matrix out of which 
history is written: letters, papers, anecdotes, gossip. The impres- 
sion is that the Cantos are a vast compilation, an anthology of his- 
torical examples. No attempt is made to fix events in temporal 
relationships; Queen Elizabeth and Andrew Jackson are simul- 
taneously alive in a timeless world. The earlier Cantos preserve 
discernible chronological relationships: there is a rough progres- 
sion from the eleventh to the sixteenth century in the passage 
from Canto III. The later Cantos are more programmatically anach- 
ronistic, so much so that Pound’s ‘history’ becomes finally a matter 
of the freest association. 

Pound early stated his principle of programmatic anach- 
ronism, although its use as a compositional method does not ap- 
pear full-blown until the Cantos. In The Spirit of Romance Pound 
announces : 


It is dawn at Jerusalem while midnight hovers above the 
pillars of Hercules. All ages are contemporaneous. It is 
B. C., let us say in Morocco. The Middles Ages are in 
Russia. The future stirs uneasily in the minds of a few. 
This is especially true of literature, where the real time 


? See Carl Van Doren’s Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1938), p. 745 and 
note on p. 806. 

* Quoted in Samuel E. Morison and Henry S. Commager, The Growth of 
the American Republic (New York, 1942), I, 472. 
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is independent of the apparent, and where — dead 
men are our grandchildren’s contemporaries. . 


“All ages are contemporaneous . . .” in the prophetic mind of the 
poet. What is actually, what is really history is what the poet 
conceives to be important to his aesthetic enterprise, and what the 
poet, at a particular moment, apprehends. The Cantos bring these 
ideas to life, because whatever is history in the Cantos is history 
according to Pound’s theories and according to what has made the 
sharpest image on Pound’s mind. 

These ideas were (c. 1910), so to speak, “in the air.” Croce 
published a set of essays (1912-1915) which parallels the ideas of 
Pound on history. R. G. Collingwood discusses the implications 
of Croce’s views: 


Let us look in some detail at the conception of history 
which emerges from Croce’s point of view. All history is 
contemporary history: not in the ordinary sense of the 
word, where contemporary history means the history of 
the comparatively recent past, but in the strict sense: the 
consciousness of one’s own activity as one actually per- 
forms it. History is thus the self-knowledge of the living 
mind. For even when the events which the historian 
studies are events which happened in the distant past, the 
condition of their being historically known is that they 
should ‘vibrate in the historian’s mind,’ that is to say, 
that the evidence for them should be here and now before 
him and intelligible to him. For history is not contained 
in books or documents; it lives only, as a present interest 
and pursuit, in the mind of the historian when he criticizes 
and interprets those documents, and by so doing re-lives 
for himself the states of mind into which he inquires.° 


For the theory which animates the historical method of the 
Cantos, the key phrases are, “History is the self-knowledge of the 


living mind . . . history is not contained in books and documents ; 
it lives only, as a present interest and pursuit, in the mind of the 
historian. . . .” This implies what Pound puts into practice: that 


the past need not necessarily be considered in its conventional 
chronological order and its putative pattern of cause and effect. 
Events are important in the stimulating power they exert on the 


*The Spirit of Romance (Norfolk, Conn., 1952), p 
®°R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History (Oxford, 1846), p. 202. 
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poet’s mind, In the Cantos the attempt is made to apprehend his- 
tory directly, without chronological perspective; sequential time 
is destroyed through the wholesale use of anachronism. 


This method of presenting history has been termed ideogram- 
matic. Pound’s poetic ideogram, like the Chinese character, is 
presumably a picture of the real thing. The Cantos are supposed 
to give us, instead of abstract theory or vague philosophizing, 
living pictures of the past. According to Pound we are not study- 
ing history; we are actually involved with the making of history, 
with what he terms “ideas in action.” These “ideas” are meant to 
operate on us directly—to turn the reader from poetic contempla- 
tion to political action. The Cantos are deliberately propagandistic ; 
and Pound—not exactly an ineffectual angel’—belongs in the 
forum with the other unacknowledged legislators of the world. 


The ideogrammatic method turns history into myth, and the 
rational time of history becomes mythical time. “The past, present, 
and future are still tied up together ; they form an undifferentiated 
unity and indiscriminate whole. Mythical time has no definite 
structure; it is still an ‘eternal time.’ From the point of view of 
the mythical consciousness the past has never passed away; it is 
always here and now.”? In the passages from the Cantos we see 
that the destruction of chronology makes all history contemporary 
history and all reality phantasmagorically ‘present.’ The Cantos 
ultimately make no distinction between past and present, between 
what has been and what definitely is. Consequently they show con- 
tempt for facts and for relationships of cause and effect. In the 
mythical time of the Cantos the existence of Jewish usury in the 
Middle Ages is sufficient ‘cause’ for Pound’s tirades against the 
Jews of all ages. This is not the reason usually given by Pound’s 
critics for his anti-Semitism; his violent feelings «gainst the Jews 
are described as personal obsessions. But are not these obsessions 
the result of his mythomania,® of his attempt to see all history as 
eternally present? 

As the mythical method becomes all-pervasive in the Cantos, lan- 
guage itself breaks down. The earlier Cantos move smoothly along 
a basic stress meter; the syntax, occasionally elliptical, serves 


* Vide the activities of his disciple John Kasper. 
7Ernst Cassirer, dn Essay on Man (New York, 1953), p. 219. 
®I use the word literally here, and not in its psychiatric sense. 
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Pound’s meaning. In the later Cantos both prosody and syntax 
disappear ; not completely, of course, but less and less are offered 
the ear and mind. The prosody becomes a tone of voice; syntactical 
rhythms are shattered in a storm of unconnected references. The 
passage from Canto 100 is a good example of Pound’s later tech- 
nique. A full quotation from Queen Elizabeth I is followed by two 
choked fragments from Von Moltke and Andrew Jackson. The 
passages are not versified, although the two lines 


From ploughing of fields is justice 
and if words be not solid 


show the vestiges of a prosody based on syntactical parallelism. 
Aural prosody tends to be replaced by visual devices; the later 
Cantos offer the celebrated Chinese characters, pages from musical 
scores (Canto LX XV), and even Egyptian hieroglyph (Canto 93). 

When myth becomes a habit of mind, the rational functions and 
structures of language deteriorate. When whole countries fall 
under the shadow of myth, words become slogans, and signals for 
violence and hate. Language reverts to magic as governments re- 
write history and denigrate culture. By abandoning syntax, the 
rational structure of language, and by destroying or replacing 
prosody, the Cantos are paradoxically and unintentionally a poem 
against the culture Pound is so passionately committed to preserv- 
ing. It is not »000¢ that will solve the enigma of our falling civiliza- 
tion ; but Aéyo¢, reason itself, applied to the documents of the past, 
that can transform the chaos of mere events into the order of 
true history. “Myth may teach man many things; but it has no 
answer to the only question which, according to Socrates, is really 
relevant: to the question of good and evil. Only the Socratic 
“Logos,” the method of self-examination introduced by Socrates. 
can lead to a solution of this fundamental and essential problem.”® 


II 


Over one hundred years ago Gobineau posed the historical ques- 
tion for our own age: whether the “The fall of civilization is the 
most striking and, at the same time, the most obscure of all the 


®Ernest Cassirer, The Myth of the State (New York, 1955), p. 70. 
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phenomena of history.”*® In answering this question Gobineau 
believed that he had isolated the single factor which was responsible 
for the decay of civilization. This factor was race. Gobineau’s im- 
portance does not lie in his conclusions, although they were far- 
reaching and consequential in ways he probably never intended. 
Rather, Gobineau’s pessimism and the astounding assertion that 
he had discovered the key to all history were to be significantly 
influential in the twentieth century. Two fiercely discussed his- 
torical compendia of our own age, Spengler’s Decline of the West 
and Toynbee’s A Study of History, are investigations of “the most 
obscure of all phenomena of history,” the apparent disintegration 
of modern civilization. The Cantos also attempt a solution to this 
gloomy mystery of the decline of the West. 

Like Gobineau, Pound believes he has found the single reason 
which explains the decay of culture in all ages of history. At the 
bottom of the ceaselessly flowing stream of human action there 
lies a bright key which can unlock the historical riddle. With this 
key we can understand the causes of wars and the downfall of 
civilizations. Pound’s key is the economic one: usury, in its 
Protean manifestations, has been responsible for political and 
aesthetic corruption. It accounts for the evil in men’s actions and 
for the incompetence, the grossness, and the lack of sensibility 
in their works of art. 

Pound subsumes under usury a number of various evils. Those 
who have become unclean through the infection of money are 
labeled usurers: 


And those who had lied for hire; 
the perverts, the perverters of language, 
the perverts, who have set money-lust 
Before the pleasures of the senses... . 
(Canto XIV) 


Usury is also the manipulation of money which results in profits 
for a privileged group at the expense of the community : 


Belmont representing the Rothschilds 

“specie payment’s resumption” 

“enriched a small group of holders.” 
(Canto XL) 


Quoted in Hannah Arendt’s The Origins of Totalitarianism, p. 171. 
I am indebted to Dr. Arendt for my ideas on Gobineau, and the notion of 
a single “‘key to history.” 
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Pound frequently touches on traditional notions of usury. In the 
following passage he invokes natural law in the tone and language 
of a Church father: 


Usura slayeth the child in the womb 
It stayeth the young man’s courting 
It hath brought palsey to bed, lyeth 
between the young bride and her bridegroom 
CONTRA NATURAM 
(Canto XLV) 


Usury blights birth and love; it marries young girls to rich and 
impotent old men. Usury, says Aristotle, is the breeding of money 
with money; and by metaphorical extension, this perverted repro- 
duction affects all natural process. Some of the horror of this 
practice would be felt by an Elizabethan audience when ‘Antonio 
and Shylock discuss “usuance”: 


ANTONIO: . .. is your gold and silver ewes and 

rams? 
SHYLOCK: I cannot tell. I make it breed as fast. 
(Merchant of Venice, I, iii, 96-97) 


This is the medieval concept of usury. Pound pushes it very hard; 
usury is CONTRA NATURAM because it creates something 
where nothing existed before: 


... Hath benefit of interest on all 
the moneys which it, the bank, creates out of nothing. 
(Canto XVLI) 


Pound also denounces as usurious the selling of munitions, 
“superneschek or the international racket.” Pound holds to the 
popular notion of the twenties and thirties that wars are delib- 
erately arranged and staged by international bankers and the sellers 
of munitions. We can follow through the Cantos the adventures of 
those who start wars for profit ; they are the real forces in history: 


War, one war after another, 
Men start em who couldn’t put up a good hen-roost. 
(Canto XVIII) 


“Will there be war?” “No, Miss Wi’let, 
“On account of bizschniz relations.” 
(Canto XXXVIIT) 
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Said Herr Krupp (1842) : guns are a merchandise 
T approach them from the industrial end, 


I approach them from the technical side... 
(Canto XXXVIIT) 


Pus was in Spain, Wellington was a jew’s pimp 
and lacked mind to know what he effected. 

‘Leave the Duke, Go for gold!’ 

In their souls was usura and their hearts cow- 


ardice ... 
(Canto L) 


Early in the Cantos we encounter Zenos Metevsky, who is a thinly 
disguised Basil Zaharoff. The name of Zaharoff itself occurs later in 
Canto 93; I am unable to spot the other references in this passage: 


Taffy went putty-colour when I mentioned Zaha- 
roff (1914) 
And general Whoosis, when he read the name, 
Aquarone, 
30 years later 
or as Ub said: “ten to charge a nest of machine guns 
for one who will put his name on a chit. 


(Canto 93) 


Metevsky-Zaharoff moves from one country to another, exerting 
his malevolent influence. He too is a usurer because he trades 
money for human life. 

Pound’s concept of usury is broad and inclusive. Taken as a 
whole, it is a crude analysis of modern capitalism. If we examine 
it in detail, it is involved with munitions-selling, modern banking 
und currency systems, and the complex politics of contemporary 
Europe. With the conviction of a Marxist, Pound insists on view- 
ing history in the light of economics: 


History that omits economics is mere bunk, it is shadow 
show, no more comprehensible than magic lantern to 
savage who does not know what causes the image." 


In the Cantos “economics” means tracing the progressive deteriora- 
tion of culture which has been brought about by usury. The 
Cantos tell us that after the Middle Ages the Western world 


“Ezra Pound, Guide to Kulchur (London, 1952), p. 259. 
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abandoned the traditional notions of usury and re-interpreted or 
simply discarded the religious injunctions against taking interest. 
The corruption of usury spread from society to the forms of art. 
However, Pound traces no precise relationship between art and 
economics and between economics and politics. Indeed, Pound has 
only contempt for those “who put their ideas in order.” Pound’s 
theory is simple and single: the history of western Europe and 
America, in all its variousness and complexity, can only be under- 
stood if we recognize usury as the motivation behind human action. 

Even if we accept Pound’s homemade definition of usury, his 
theory is impossible to take seriously. Greed, after all, is only 
one of the deadly sins; as a factor in history it has its proper 
place. But in modern times there have been the evils of nationalism 
and imperialism, the fanatic ideals of totalitarianism, the blas- 
phemous deification of the state. If the Cantos propose more than 
a superficial analysis of the historical situation, we certainly need 
to know more than what Pound gives us as the causes of modern 
political degeneration. 

Hannah Arendt points out that theories of cultural decline are 
usually associated with theories of race. Pound’s Jew-baiting in the 
Cantos is a part of his economic theory of history and his belief 
that civilization of the West will fail. We need not elaborate on 
the various notions which single out the Jew as bourgeois vul- 
garian, international banker, and the man behind the historical 
scene. Pound subscribes to all of them. The Jew is the putative 
manipulator of history: the insidious planner who makes and 
breaks governments, and at whose command wars begin and stop. 

All this has the heavy flavor of the nineteenth century. We note 
that Pound’s belief in having ‘a key to history’ is not unlike 
Gobineau’s theories about race. Pound also holds in the Cantos 
much the same theory of historical decline that Henry Adams holds 
in The Education and Mont St. Michel and Chartres: that since 
the great medieval “synthesis,” Western culture has been steadily 
breaking up. Adams also was obsessed by the Jew; if Europe is 
headed toward destruction, it is, he fulminated, because we are in 
the hands of the Jews. Pound feels as deeply as Adams the loss 
of moral values, the vulgarity of the middle classes, and the deg- 
radation brought about by unrestrained industrial expansion. Un- 
able to discover the real and complex causes of the apparent 
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break-up of modern culture, Pound, like Adams, hits out at the 
Jews and “Jewish usury.” Usury becomes an easy solution to 
the. puzzle of history. 


III 


We have examined Pound’s historiographical method; we have 
isolated Pound’s theories of historical degeneration. Our next step 
is to judge whether Pound’s ‘history’ has anything to contribute 
to our understanding of the contemporary dilemma; and whether, 
in truth, Pound gives us a rational historiography and an intel- 
lectually responsible view of history. I am aware, of course, that 
Pound is writing a poem, and that the Cantos is not a philosophical 
or historical document. Yet Pound seriously proposes that the 
Cantos are nothing less than a cultural history of the Western 
world and that they apprehend this history by the poetic imagina- 
tion and rescue for our age the significant achievements of the 
past. We have heard much about Pound’s astounding historical 
imagination and his ability to penetrate to the meaning beneath 
events; Mr. Kenner tells us: “The things that went into the 
Cantos impinged as unique and relevant on a highly-developed his- 
torical and critical sense.’”?* And we take Pound at his word 
about the intellectual responsibility of writers: “Might it not be 
a good time to draw the distinction between the two categories of 
writers—those who have some sense of responsibility toward the 
life of the mind, and those who have not?”?* Certainly Pound’s 
theory of history brings up the question of intellectual responsi- 
bility ; a theory of history is crucial to the Weltanschauung of any 
twentieth-century artist or thinker. We cannot even begin to 
speculate on any problem without having to make up our minds 
about the nature of the past and whether history is in fact a dis- 
cernible process. The idea of history has become “. . . the very 
basis on which we construct our observations of the socio-cultural 
reality. It is not something like a programme, but an organically 
developed basic pattern, the Weltanschauung itself. . . .””* 

Pound responds to the Weltanschauung in proposing history 


2 Hugh Kenner, The Poetry of Ezra Pound (London, 1951), p. 217. 

8 Quoted on the jacket of Section: Rock-Drill, Cantos 85-95. 

% Karl Mannheim, Essays on the Sociology of Knowledge (New York, 
1952), p. 85. 
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as the ordering discipline for the poem which means to be another 
Divina Commedia, the Summa Poetica of the twentieth century. 
But history, as Pound presents it and interprets it, is no longer an 
ordering form; it is no longer an instrument for viewing reality. 
It might be called a dream of history, a timeless fantasy of past 
and present. History presented ideogrammatically becomes un- 
intelligible to the mind bent on analysis and judgment. Without 
chronology, without the sense of what came when, historical events 
are meaningless recurrences, what Joseph Frank calls “the body- 
ing forth of eternal prototypes.’** In this scheme the only thing 
that anyone can positively know about history is that change is 
inevitable and terrifying. It does not surprise us to find Heraclitus’ 
aphorism, “Everything flows,” in the Cantos: 


under Abelard’s bridges TAVTA pet 
for those trees are serenity 
(Cantos LXXX) 


To quote Joseph Frank again: “The objective historical imagina- 
tion, on which modern man has prided himself . . . is transformed 

. into mythical imagination for which historical time does not 
exist.” And if history becomes myth in the Cantos, what possibility 
is there for historical criticism? How can we judge the value and 
validity of myth? 

Pound’s method for presenting history discards the tool which 
makes historical criticism possible. Pound destroys time in the 
Cantos; he sees time as the mortal enemy: 


Time is the evil. Evil. 
A day and a day 
Walked the young Pedro baffled, 
a day and a day 
After Inez was murdered. 
(Canto XXX) 


This taken alone might be considered the poet’s usual pathos about 
mutability. Actually, it expresses Pound’s attitude toward the his- 
torical process. Time is the great villain; there is no salvation 
through time, no moments in history which transcend history. 


* Joseph Frank, “Spatial Form in Modern Literature,” in Criticism, ed. by 
Schorer, Miles, and McKenzie (New York, 1948), p. 392. 
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Thousands of events are detailed in the Cantos, yet we never feel 
that any incident becomes part of the great pattern which is 
significantly and truly history: 


... for history is a pattern 
Of timeless moments. So, while the light fails 
On a winter’s afternoon, in a secluded chapel 
History is now and England. 
(T. S. Eliot, “Little Gidding”’) 


The idea of historical process is destroyed in the Cantos. The 
obsession with usury is not a responsible attitude toward history ; 
usury no more explains the downfall of the West than do taxes, 
imperialism, or high tariffs. If there is process in history, it is 
not set in motion and kept moving by the taking of interest. 
Pound’s gargantuan attempt to find historical process in events 
and his documentary-mythical method of presentation were doomed 
to failure. There is never any meaning in isolated historical events 
themselves. And the more historical material that is piled up the 
less likely are we to comprehend the whole pattern. The Cantos 
remain a formal structure destroyed by the sheer weight of their 
materials. The one quality which can make history meaningful is 
submerged beneath the flood of historical details. Only against 
some metaphysical pattern lying outside of events can we perceive 
the meaning of history. For this reason coherent philosophies of 
history have a deterministic cast. Eliot in Four Quartets and 
Yeats in his later poems work within the framework of a reasoned 
attitude toward history. The attitude in Eliot’s case is provided by 
neo-Augustinian emphasis which relates the timeless to the tem- 
poral, and makes the City of God the goal of history. Yeats works 
further away from social and cultural fact, and sees history as a 
spiralling process where the same forces generate a wide circle 
of occurrences. 

Pound’s intentions in the Cantos are certainly commendable. He 
proposes a ‘philosophy’ of history based on what he believes to be 
sociological reality. It is to be a philosophy of history based on 
the hard, cold facts of history itself. However, as we read the 
Cantos we discover that “. . . the facts teach us that history was 
in reality never anything else but an accumulation of the crimes 
and misfortunes of the human race. Obviously, the more sharply 
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we scrutinize the parts, the farther we are from a clear compre- 
hension of the whole. Knowledge of details does not add up to an 
understanding of the whole; on the contrary, it destroys all hope 
of ever attaining such understanding.”"® Ernst Cassirer is com- 
menting here on Bayle’s Dictionnaire Historique and Bayle’s un- 
successful attempt to deduce meaning from a vast collection of 
historical materials. The purposes and methods of the Cantos and 
Bayle’s Dictionnaire are similar : Pound stands before the smoulder- 
ing ruins of the past, unable to say anything more profound than 
that there have been wicked men who oppressed the poor and 
loaned money at high rates of interest. 

The Cantos undertake the largest possible theme—a theme as 
important to the twentieth century as Dante’s was to the fourteenth 
century. The Cantos attempt to bear the force of poetic imagina- 
tion upon the history of western culture, from its mythic beginnings 
to the immediate present. History is to supply the intellectual struc- 
ture of the poem and to provide it with a system of belief. Pound 
is quite right in supposing our age believes in history and in 
counting on the reader to respond not only to the vast spectacle of 
the past but to that mysterious process which seems to control the 
destiny of modern man. Just as Dante could expect his reader to 
believe in God, Pound can expect his reader to be thoroughly 
imbued with the Zeitgeist and to believe that only in history is 
ultimate truth revealed. History can save our culture: this is the 
rationale underlying Pound’s concern in the Cantos. 

However, history cannot save us until we know, or think we 
know, its patterns, its design of cause and effect, its relationship 
of part and whole. If Pound means to instruct us in history, we 
must agree that history is amenable to human understanding. 
Otherwise we might say with Henry Ford that history is the bunk. 
The Cantos with their timeless jumble of all ages are Pound’s 
private version of history: the inside dope about past and present, 
the long-concealed truth about the process which controls the 
culture of nations. By offering this ‘history’ Pound affirms his 
questionable importance as moralist and social thinker. His history 
is a way of thumbing his nose at the professors—at those who 
have rejected his poetry and politics. Thus he writes history 


% Ernst Cassirer, The Philosophy of the Enlightenment (Princeton, 1951), 
p. 204. 
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which dispenses with chronology and overturns conventional ideas 
of cause and effect. This history will also include other rejected 
ones, those who have been forgotten by the institutional historians 
and critics. In his history Pound can figure as Dante, putting 
popes and usurers in Hell and friends in Paradise. 

All this does not add up to a theory of history but to a vigorous 
attack on rational intelligence. The scheme of the Cantos, relying 
on the ideogram to present the events of history, makes historical 
evaluation impossible. To add insulting arrogance to already in- 
jurious practice, Pound is fond of quoting Mussolini’s unanswerable 
question, “Why should I set my ideas in order?” No reason, of 
course. Unless you are writing a long poem based on history which 
is meant to be a bearer of “ideas in action.” Unless you are writing 
a poem which is meant to distinguish its writer as one who has 
‘some sense of responsibility toward the life of the mind.” 

Pound’s mythical history not only makes the Cantos ineffec- 
tive and unbelievable as “the tale of the tribe” but also subverts 
their artistic value. The Cantos have no discernible narrative struc- 
ture and few developed characters; the ‘situations’ in the earlier 
Cantos show some formal dramatic outlines; later they become 
vague or simply incomprehensible. With the glosses supplied by 
Pound’s friends, an intimate knowledge of Pound’s activities and 
thought, and good luck in guessing, we can stumble through the 
later Cantos. Pound’s ‘history’ must carry the burden of nearly 
every poetic structure; character and action are replaced by frag- 
mentary historical allusions; syntax and prosody are replaced by 
bits and pieces of documents. But the history itself is without order 
or structure and cannot sustain a poem which is now (at the date 
of writing) nine cantos longer than The Divine Comedy. 


IV 


When the history of ideas in the twentieth century is written, 
a large section will be devoted to the resurgence of irrationalism. 
Pound’s theory and practice of history show an aspect of the 
modern preoccupation with non-rational approaches to experience 
and with what might be called the Blut und Boden attempt to 
vitalize modern culture. It is a compelling undertaking that Pound 
set for himself; it is the root problem of the age. But his approach 
is less shocking than incomprehensible; no one is going to be 
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galvanized into action by the historical energy of the Cantos. We 
cannot be seriously affected by ideas that are in deliberate dis- 
order. And it is Pound’s ideas of history which thoroughly destroy 
the social and cultural values of the Cantos. They remain an un- 
successful epic of human culture because they are based on ideas 
of history to which the mind, unless it denies its own function, 
cannot give assent. 
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FE EW authors have more strikingly illustrated the division 
in literature between intellectual and emotive writers than 
George Orwell. By intellectual I mean the writer concerned pri- 
marily with ideas and the interaction between man and the tides 
of his affairs, one for whom the human significance mainly lies 
in man’s adjustments to his environment as reflected in his social 
arrangements. Didactic art is the term frequently applied to the 
consequences of this commitment. By emotive I mean the author 
who concentrates upon those human feelings, concepts and insights 
that defy or surmount time and topic. He is wary of definitions 
of mankind, especially in the context of declared positions and 
rational observations. Primarily concerned with introspection and 
the play of character, he is likely to avoid orders that are chron- 
ological or expository in order to stress vision or insight. Obviously, 
the great writers have combined something of each, and fringe 
groups are normally minor. A curious category, however, is that 
of the creative spirit whose activities lead him to assume a strong 
commitment to one position but whose actual powers may derive 
from quite the other. I believe George Orwell to have been a prime 
example of this seeming paradox and that he nowhere more clearly 
demonstrated this than in his popular novel of future society, 1984. 


Few would deny Orwell’s commitment to the didactic. He has 
dealt vigorously and at length with contemporary society, its power 
struggles, its clashing ideologies. Moreover, he has taken sides 
and taken pains to see that his often prickly integrity and his 
sturdy if morose alignments have been expressed in the most 
lucid prose of which he was capable. In the essay “Why I Write” 
Orwell explicitly commented upon the nature of his work: “And 
looking back through my work, I see that it is invariably where 
I lacked a political purpose that I wrote lifeless books and was 
betrayed into purple passages, sentences without meaning, decora- 
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tive adjectives and humbug generally.” He further asserted that 
“Every line of serious work that I have written since 1936 has 
been written, directly or indirectly, against totalitarianism and for 
democratic socialism.” 

Orwell seems not to have been concerned with the effect 
upon his art of the didactic. That man’s passionate moments create 
the greatest literature failed to move him. Orwell possessed a 
Horatian mistrust of the decorative and a Puritan faith in morality. 
He feared not the direct message and scorned the oblique and 
equivocal as well as the subtle. These are the attitudes that 
energize most of his significant work and nowhere more clearly 
than in 1984. He had abandoned the satire of Animal Farm for 
the technique of direct statement even though such a stance poses 
tremendous risks for the creative talent, more than one gifted 
writer having disappeared in the abyss of the didactic. 

That Orwell refused to care does not entirely relieve the critical 
reader. He may consider that the art does suffer from this attitude 
and feel that this is precisely why the essays are frequently more 
satisfying than the novels of this author. The present discussion 
assumes that as a novel 1984 possesses important flaws owing to 
its creator’s esthetic indifference, but that it also possesses con- 
siderable power deriving less, ironically, from the obvious commit- 
ments than from precisely that quality of vision flashing out from 
those emotional responses Orwell seemingly slighted. The book 
ultimately owes less to a conscious, rational view of man’s social 
fate than to a nightmare vision from a nightmare past—the author’s 
childhood. 


I 


To argue that this vision makes of George Orwell a kind of 
“‘see-er” in Emerson’s sense is neither to confine its creator within 
the definition nor to deny the rational intention behind 1984. 
Orwell is the American’s vates in his prophecy of the future no 
matter how dark his vision and antithetical to that of Emerson; 
but unlike the other’s, his stems from his own past. The English- 
man is no mystic. We cannot slight the conscious and purposeful 
view of a negative Utopia—to borrow the phrase from George 
Woodcock. 1984 is an unblinking and frightening stare into the 
chaos of our future, and, of course, its general acceptance owes 
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much to a widespread apprehension among the thinking about the 
direction in which our communal compulsions are taking us. But 
I think we will discover that this work is much less rational in 
conception than was supposed and that the didactic is but the 
shell around the emotive kernel. 








































We have observed a certain limitation in the work of George 
Orwell owing to his frankly polemical aims. For example, the 
defects of his best-known novel are obvious. To begin with, we 
know little about the main character. The interior landscape of 
Winston Smith never really emerges. We know only that he is 
impelled for some obscure reason to be a rebel and that he 
possesses what is for that time an inconvenient memory. He 
vaguely associates the deaths of his mother and sister with a tragic 
view no longer possible, since The Party has succeeded to this 
extent in its drive to dehumanize man. This is admittedly the 
author’s intention: Orwell reveals Smith with such tenuous roots 
to dramatize how great the loss of the past by 1984. A series of | 
immense conflicts has destroyed a whole world and people exist | 
but as islands in a timeless flux. Yet, the sensitive reader may 
well ponder the novelistic effect produced by such human diffuse- | 
ness. 

Moreover, the long expository interpolations weaken this book. 

If we know little of Winston Smith, we know less of characters 
like the shadowy Goldstein, whose theories explain much of the 
background for the world of 1984. The exposition of much of 
the author’s theory lies in the mysterious volume ascribed to this 
shadowy figure of the resistance, but since Goldstein barely exists 
as a character, we find the reality of his opposition to Big Brother 
hardly convincing. True, this occurs partly because Goldstein is in 
reality only another of the Party’s props; but he is almost as 
unreal in his role as a prop to the novel. The immediate effect of 
the long essay taken from his volume is greatly to vitiate the 
sense of action and so to weaken substantially the structure of 
the novel. One immediately thinks of Dostoevsky for parallels, 
but the success of the great Russian in the use of similar materials 
is that his Grand Inquisitor is humanized and his Ivans and 
Porfirys have come to life for us as characters so that their visions 
and interpolations strike home. In 1984, Goldstein is too obviously 
an echo of his creator, hollowly resounding in the novel’s drafty 
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corridors. Such a violation of the laws of dramatic suspense hurts 
Orwell’s structure. He builds quite successfully from the opening 
to give us a moving sense of the world of 1984 by his vivid de- 
scription and manages even to generate a plot complication with 
the affair between Winston and Julia that interests if it does not 
convince; but tension suddenly slackens with the readings from 
the Goldstein opus in Winston’s hideout. True, the immediate 
apprehension of the lovers just afterwards seems dramatically 
valid, but the slump has occurred. The novel sags in its middle 
and never quite snaps back. 


Yet it is Orwell’s failure with the lovers that hurts most. Upon 
them the author had to depend heavily for the humanizing of a 
didactic and largely abstract conception. However, this defect 
arises less from the plot and theme of 1984 than from its author’s 
difficulties in handling the subject. When is Orwell ever really 
at home with love or with the sexually romantic? Something in 
his sensibility was too keen and too ironic to view human love 
based upon the act of sex with anything but distaste. Lacking in 
the necessary illusions, Orwell finds the element of love more than 
faintly ludicrous. Yet, if an author feels this skepticism, he must 
mask it from the reader if he proposes to exploit the illusion. Love 
to Orwell seemed a function not unlike others necessary to the 
body; Julia’s pinup shape in 1984 is less meaningful, less real 
than the lack of razor blades or the poor quality of the gin. 
Furthermore, this failure imaginatively to project romantic ma- 
terial is strikingly evident in much of Orwell’s work; in Keep 
the Aspidistra Flying (surely one of his best) and in Coming Up 
for Air, the emphasis is strongly upon the ridiculous incon- 
veniences of love. The swain is too poor or fat; the grass too 
damp; or the woman too dense. This is not to deny realism to 
Orwell but to point up his hostility to the theme of love. He simply 
comes more alive in social, political, and economic speculations, 
in his concern with language, and especially in such a vision of 
his past as informed this novel of the future. The girl Julia in 
1984 seems hardly more real than those princesses of the sleeping 
bag that infest the thickets of Ernest Hemingway. What most 
strikes the reader is her final emergence from the tortures of 
Room 101 as a frumpy female, symbolic possibly of the whole 
proposition of life in the eyes of George Orwell. 
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Must we then repudiate 1984 as a novel because of these grave 
defects in characterization, structure and theme? No, for there 
remains the tone. In such a book this is vital, for it ably supports 
the vision. It is not so much the largeness of the ideas as the grey 
despair that convinces the reader. This despair and the lesser 
qualities of simple discomfort strike one more than Room 101, 
the inquisitor O’Brien, the Party bullies, the Ministry of Love, 
the eternal wars. The squalor, the cold, the dirt and grime, the 
leaden existence overwhelm the reader at last. He comes to sense 
even the foul gin that poor Winston Smith swills at the end 
in his alcoholic adjustment, his final acceptance of Big Brother. 
Orwell's vivid depiction here is similar to the remarkable success 
of his Down and Out in Paris and London, another convincing 
portrayal of a world of grimy defeat. Such matter is often the 
real meat on the bones of Orwell’s fiction. So, too, is the general 
tone of bullying, the hectoring of the individual in trivial ways. 
But how do we account for this dominant note in a didactic work 
by an author so dedicated to the thesis that his craft consists 
principally as a vehicle for his ideas? Paradoxically, the ideational 
content of 1984 depends upon its ability to stir our emotions. This 
remarkable work with its flux of concepts ultimately leads us to a 
realm of feeling in its creator about a world he has intimately 
known and not simply speculated upon. As so frequently with 
writers, this was the world of his youth. The host of lacerations 
actually swarm from a quagmire of ithe past; 1984 is a form of 
recall shaped to embody a view of the future. To sense the world 
of 1984, to grasp more securely its basic texture, one needs to 
consult those essays in which the author delineates his youth. The 
blueprint for 1984 can most vividly be seen, I think, in a post- 
humous essay published in 1950, entitled “Such, Such Were the 
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II 


This moving document of young Orwell’s life recounts his days 
at Crossgates, the British preparatory school from whence he went 
up to Eton. Crossgates became metamorphosed into the world of 
1984 by a nightmare vision from Orwell’s past, and youthful fears 
became political realities less by intellection than by emotional re- 
call. Of course, much that is in the novel is clearly not within the 
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scope of the essay, for in 1984 the bulk of the theories of social 
manipulation and those of economic and language developments 
were obviously derived from later thought processes following years 
of observation in various world arenas. It is of the mood of terror 
and general atmosphere of defeat that I speak. 


Certainly the world as nightmare could be viewed objectively 
as the logical extension of the modern totalitarian state, as but 
an intensification of conformity today. Yet, the emotional referent 
is needed to explain this novel incisively. As Cardinal Newman 
pointedly observed, men do not die for syllogisms. History indi- 
cates that millions have endured varying degrees of tyranny; and 
so long as they are not personally diverted from their material 
pursuits or individually persecuted for race or creed, they have 
failed to experience anything remotely like the horrors that Orwell 
conjectures for 1984. Indeed, sometimes they have declined to 
resist and have been ‘rescued’ only by outside armed intervention. 
Bad, even maniacal ideas have impelled men to fight just as bravely 
as those more generally approved by humanity. No, the quality of 
repugnance that so marks Orwell’s novel is not that of thesis alone, 
of the simple demonstration of ideas that are wicked in essence. 
The repugnance comes largely from the personal note struck by 
the feeling of outrage in the life of Smith and others, in their de- 
feats, their humiliations. This appeals to an age that responds but 
coolly to allegory, whose readers have been taught to prod beneath 
the surface for more personal roots. 


1984 gains its undoubted power principally from its author’s 
inmost feelings, convictions gained by experience. True, Orwell 
was well acquainted with the treacherous political movements of 
his day, knew the constant struggle for power, the betrayals, the 
valiant fight for human rights and dignity; but like most great 
writers he did not allow these to remain in the abstract. Despite 
his announced theories, he humanized his material. What finally 
most impressed him was the cold, dirt, and general deprivation 
that in Down and Out in Paris and London accompanied poverty ; 
that in Homage to Catalonia accompanied war; and that by 1984 
form the environment of the future. The background greyness, not 
the torture machines of Room 101, defines this world. The negative 
Utopia shocks most because it is a world of intolerable muddy 
shades and tones: a world of foul-tasting gin, soggy cigarettes, 
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unsavory food, mechanical sex. The central horror symbol, the 
rat, is also the symbol of dirt. This it is that Winston Smith 
cannot ultimately face; and this it is to which the novel has been 
imagistically building from Smith’s early shock at observing that 
there was dust in the seams of beaten Mrs. Parsons’ face. 


“Such, Such Were the Joys . . .” likewise dwells obsessively 
upon this theme. Orwell details for us the dirty baths, the unclean 
food, the inadequate sanitation. He states that the boys were under- 
washed and overcrowded. This world is also the world of Winston 
Smith, in which ordinary comforts of human existence are absent. 
Essentials like soap, warm water, razor blades are constantly 
missing. Food and drink are drab, and one eats while rubbing 
elbows. The social topography of the world is grimy, jagged, ugly. 
The essay dredges the same sloughs: young Eric Blair (Orwell’s 
family name) was made at Crossgates to feel that he was ugly and 
unattractive—in his words, that he “smelt.” The writer presents 
his hero of 1984 as frail, meager in charm, possessing a leg ulcer. 
Following the beatings and routine abuse at the hands of the police 
before the ultimate torture of Room 101, Smith is lectured by his 
tormentor, O’Brien, about his physical decomposition. The hero is 
once again regarded with physical distaste. And, though the child 
persists and Smith attempts to survive in a world described in the 
essay as “barrack-like” and by 1984 as a militarized hell, the novel 
allows no hope of victory despite such persistence. Since, how- 
ever, the child did finally triumph in his art, we may still hope 
that 1984 does not present the only possible destiny for man. 

Clearly, Orwell’s experiences in Burma with the British military 
police, his life with the miners of Wigan Pier, his disillusioned 
fighting in Spain, his life as tramp and itinerant worker, all con- 
tributed to that composite world of brutality, despair and cruelty 
that forms the outrage of z984. Its author had lived through 
a half-century of peculiar brutality and human suffering. How- 
ever, the realism with which he handled it, the toughness of mind 
that neither fled from nor revelled in pain and despair, had been 
inculcated long before. Crossgates had schooled him well in pain 
and despair and so had given Orwell his ultimate vision. Like 
other articulate Englishmen, the author had greatly resented his 
stay in the British public school, even though he felt, simultaneously, 
indebted for the kind of traditional training that later was useful 
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to his craft. Few can have been so bitter, however. Yet, ironically, 
few so completely exploited these experiences in his greatest work. 
The concept of 1984 owes much to its creator’s early days at Cross- 
gates: the general squalor; the dictator, “Big Brother”; the lack 
of dignity in a world robbed of privacy; the anti-sexual bias of 
the Party; what Albert Camus called in The Rebel “objective 
guilt”; the boot eternally placed upon the face of the vanquished. 


The many parallels that exist between “Such, Such Were the 
Joys ...” and Orwell’s final novel are indeed striking. Simpson 
(the headmaster of Crossgates) and Big Brother are both cordially 
hated. Yet, ambivalently, one grovels too in love for them. In his 
essay Orwell comments on his perverse wish to enjoy the regard 
of Simpson and his wife, “Bingo,” while cordially hating the 
couple: “Whenever one had the chance to suck up, one did suck 
up, and at the first smile one’s hatred turned into a sort of cring- 
ing love.” We recall that during the ‘hate session’ of 1984, Winston 
Smith alternated between love and hate for Big Brother. And 
readers are aware of the conclusion when Smith finally accepts 
Big Brother. Love and hate are the sides of a coin of emotion. 
Hate at times sustains one, for, in speaking of his early head- 
master, Orwell comments: “And yet all the while, at the middle 
of one’s heart, there seemed to stand an incorruptible inner self 
who knew that whatever one did—whether one laughed or snivelled 
or went into frenzies for small favors—one’s only true feeling 
was hatred.” In 1984 Smith clings to hate during the many inter- 
rogations and tortures of O’Brien and the Party bullies in the 
cellars of the Ministry of Love, and this carries him into the final 
exposure of Room 101. Yet it is not enough, for, faced with the 
rats, Smith breaks down, betrays his love, Julia, and even accepts 
the version of reality suggested by his tormentor: if for the Party 
2 and 2 makes 5, then Smith not only agrees but sees it so. His 
final humiliation is of course his love for Big Brother; he has by 
then been fully educated for the world of 1984. 

However, it is possible to feel that just as negation lets down 
Smith, so does it let down Orwell’s novel. We see Winston Smith, 
for example, too completely from the negative viewpoint. He 
actually affirms little. As Thomas Mann suggested in his “Mario 
and the Magician,” it is not sufficient simply to will not to do 
something; one needs a faith in himself, a positive belief in his 
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humanity, like that of Mario, to resist finally. Cipolla could always 
make dance those who merely rebelled. Smith is almost always 
seen, however, from the reactive side; he is pushed about, he 
resists, he is captured and terribly tortured into conversion. But, 
other than furtive memories of a liquidated mother and sister, who 
seemingly symbolize lost values, what has he to affirm? His affair 
with the energetic and sexually appetizing Julia is intended to 
sustain him; however, the affair does not involve love but re- 
belliousness. They copulate: she has done so often in the past 
out of a simple need to defy the Party. Orwell might have argued, 
of course, that this was germane to his novelistic purpose: that 
the world of 1984 has lost the values of Thomas Mann. Still, the 
final breakdown of Smith by the exploitation of a pathological fear 
weakens the literary value of Orwell’s book. The dilemma of 1984 
is still that of mankind; it must be if it is to stir its readers, and 
resistance must be human. Humanity has in the past resisted 
brutal systems with success, and it is difficult to feel that in so few 
years the Party can have so completely abolished normal ties and 
obliterated human feelings that love, hate, jealousy and pride have 
simply vanished, even for the party élite. Franz Kafka also ex- 
plored man’s social labyrinths and in The Castle made his party 
functionaries as mysteriously vague and as frighteningly au- 
thoritative as any in literature; yet he endowed them with recog- 
nizable human motivations and desires. The closest that Orwell 
comes to this in 1984 is in his most traditional character, that of 
O’Brien, the misguided soul-saver, the fanatic who torments the 
body to save the soul and loves the pain inflicted in so doing. His 
history, as dishonorable as it is long, is wholly human. Because 
1984 is of course not intended to be simply a realistic novel, its 
creator may well beg certain indulgences in characterization and 
plot for what is a blueprint for a hypothetical future. Still, 1984 is 
not meant to be read as fantasy either; it may suffer therefore 
from an overly close identification with the author’s obsessions, 
and may accord insufficiently at times with human nature as we 
have understood it through literature. This failure is conceivably 
in our imaginations, yet we are esthetically sound in holding Or- 
well to account for certain of these limitations. 


Certainly, Orwell’s final view of our collective future is grim. 
Though he endows Winston Smith with largely negative reactions, 
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there is nothing in his novel to suggest that a positive faith would 
sustain one in front of the devouring rats. The ultimate teeth 
simply consume man. We are all finally cowards and betray others 
with ourselves. Yet, since we cannot all be forever held in front 
of the cage in Room 101, there may yet be hope. The torturer may 
falter from weariness or he may develop human failings. Still, to 
what extent Orwell’s gloomy outlook is justified is not really 
our concern here; we are primarily concerned to trace the terrors 
of his youth that foreshadowed the world of 1984. A vital element 
in each is sex. Here, Orwell’s view in the novel contrasts sharply 
with that of Aldous Huxley: whereas in the latter’s Brave New 
World the human robots are placated by the sanctioning of com- 
plete sexual indulgence and even stimulated to fullest participation 
by pills, the future state of 1984 suppresses the basic drive. One of 
the plot complications in Orwell’s book, however, is that Julia, the 
female interest, is an apparently sturdy and devoted member of 
the Anti-Sex League who sports the official sash before casting 
it aside with the balance of her clothing in a gesture of defiance. 
She violates the official chastity as often as possible out of hatred 
for the Party. In explanation, she comments: “When you make 
love you're using up energy; and afterwards you feel happy and 
don’t give a damn for anything. They can’t bear you to feel like 
that. They want you to be bursting with energy all the time. All 
this marching up and down and cheering and waving flags is 
simply sex gone sour. If you’re happy inside yourself, why should 
you get excited about Big Brother and the Three-Year Plans and 
the Two Minutes Hate and all the rest of their bloody rot.” 
Winston Smith comes to see that sex frustration has induced 
that hysteria so useful to the Party. He had already grasped the 
other vital idea, moreover, that sex induced private loyalties out- 
side the Party’s control and so was not to be tolerated. Procreation 
is simply a duty to the Party: his own wife had forced them to 
undergo mechanical love-making simply from this sense of duty. 
Later, O’Brien brags to his victim that party scientists will even- 
tually eliminate the orgasm. Similarly, sex was not tolerated at 
the author’s early school, Crossgates. Such activity was made to 
seem dirty to the boys, and chastity was strictly enforced. Naturally, 
homosexuality and masturbation were constant threats among the 
boys but were suppressed with utmost vigor when detected. The 
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official fear of sex in this school clearly delineated the attitude that 
Orwell conferred upon the tyrants of his future state. 

Resistance to the state, therefore, can be asserted through sexual 
acts, though these are inevitably furtive and futile. Also, Orwell 
makes the reactions of Smith and his paramour distinctly different. 
Whereas he seeks for the possible meaning behind all this, she 
defines her being in simple resistance. Julia disobeys when she can, 
and her lusts are in defiance of the Party. But she has no intel- 
lectual basis for action: “Life as she saw it was quite simple. 
You wanted a good time; ‘they,’ meaning the Party, wanted to 
stop you having it; you broke the rules as best you could. She 
seemed to think it just as natural that ‘they’ should want to rob 
you of your pleasures as that you should want to avoid being 
caught. She hated the Party, and said so in the crudest words, 
but she made no general criticism of it.” Though the author allows 
no final victory over the highly organized tyranny of 1984, he 
does indicate that this simple defiance is even less effective than 
the more conceptualized resistance of Winston Smith. Like Cipolla 
in “Mario and the Magician’ O’Brien knew that such mindless 
defiance is the most easily beaten down, for, like the young lout 
who at first baited the magician, Julia is soon won over. The 
inquisitor even mocks Smith with the ease and finality of her 
conversion, commenting that it was quite a textbook case. Smith, 
too, goes under but only after fatiguing and even aging O’Brien. 
If a sufficient number of the tormentors really care enough about 
their victims to exert their best efforts, possibly a perverse form 
of love will yet save mankind. 

Actually, the role played by O’Brien of the thought police is one 
of the more successful in the book. And, too, it is clearly fore- 
shadowed in Orwell’s Crossgates essay. In 1984 this policeman 
is presented as both tormentor and protector, inquisitor and friend, 
one who from outraged concern finally purifies the reluctant, mis- 
guided victim. This is much like the role played at the school 
by the Simpson team. Orwell relates his belief that a child, though 
he cannot control his emotions, has no recourse other than to 
accept the version of adults at the intellectual level. Personally, he 
says, at Crossgates he was frequently undeserving and siothful, 
weak and wicked, and any abuse he suffered was inflicted simply 
for his own good. But, as he further informs us, he was not grateful 
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and hated the Simpsons. That is, he rebelled emotionally. This is 
echoed in 1984 when O’Brien tells Smith, just before the final 
ordeal of Room 101, that although now there is little wrong with 
him intellectually, he has failed to progress satisfactorily emo- 
tionally. Again, in speaking of his childhood guilts, Orwell com- 
ments: “I could not control my subjective feelings, and I could 
not conceal them from myself. But it is wicked, is it not, to hate 
your benefactors? So I was taught, and so I believed.” This is 
what O’Brien preached in the inquisitorial scenes of the novel; 
and it was precisely those emotional relapses over which Winston 
Smith had no control—though he had for some time acquired the 
proper intellectual submission—that brought on a fresh application 
of pain from the torture machine operated by O’Brien. Not to 
admit the beneficent intent of our tormentors is of course to invite 
reprisals. So it is that Winston Smith reénacts in 1984 the ex- 
periences of the child lost in the hostile world of Crossgates. 


Albert Camus stresses in The Rebel what he terms “objective 
guilt.” That is, sin or crime does not consist in one’s actions but 
exists externally to one’s self, and can only be defined by a self- 
constituted authority which always finds that one is guilty when 
the need arises. Camus finds this a central technique in the sweep- 
ing and effective tyrannies of the present century. The British 
novelist also emphasizes this concept in pointing out the complete 
lack of law in the world of 1984. One is guilty when the Party 
says he is. Even the toady Parsons, prototype of the subservient 
man, fails in Orwell’s novel: he committed “Thoughtcrime’ without 
knowing it while asleep. He denounced Big Brother unconsciously. 
In “Such, Such Were the Joys” Orwell relates his unfortunate 
habit while at Crossgates of wetting his bed, over which he had no 
control but for which he was punished. He comments: “It was 
possible, therefore, to commit a sin without knowing that you 
committed it, without wanting to commit it, and without being 
able to avoid it. Sin was not necessarily something that you did: 
it might be something that happened to you.” The author further 
comments that such an acceptance of guilt lay unnoticed in his 
memory for twenty or thirty years—long enough, it appears, to 
show up in a nightmare novel published in 1949. 


Just as at Crossgates the world of 1984 is hierarchical. The 
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strong win everlastingly, and humiliation is the eternal lot of the 
weak in the systematic degradation of man symbolized by Winston 
Smith. Not simply physical pain is involved, but the reduction of 
man to a thing. Just before the final outrage of 1984, the fearful 
rats of Room 101, O’Brien reveals Smith to himself in a mirror. 
Jeering at the other’s pathetically abused body, the thought police- 
man mocks his pretense to humanity. We have beaten you, he 
exults; now you must be made to love us. While bragging of his 
now firmly established world, that of the Party he so fanatically 
serves, O’Brien reveals the ‘why’ Winston Smith had so futilely 
sought behind the Party’s actions. In so doing, he presents the key 
and most revolting image of 1984. The true aim of the Party, he 
tells Smith, is power. The tyrants of this new order do not delude 
themselves, as did the earlier fascists and communists, that their 
brutality was but a means to a utopian end, but, he says: “If you 
want a picture of the future, imagine a boot stamping on a human 
face—forever.” Power for its own sake is the sole aim of the 
Party; fear and terror provide the lubrication for this monstrous 
creation founded upon hatred. Heretics and dissenters are to be 
eternally crushed and humiliated. Such a view of man’s future is 
actually a picture from the past, however. Orwell comments bit- 
terly in his Crossgates essay: “The lovers of football are large, 
boisterous, nobbly boys who are good at knocking down and 
trampling on slightly smaller boys. That was the pattern of school 
life—a continuous triumph of the strong over the weak. Virtue 
consisted in winning: it consisted in being bigger, stronger, hand- 
somer, richer, more popular, more elegant, more unscrupulous 
than other people—in dominating them, bullying them, making 
them suffer pain, making them look foolish, getting the better of 
them in every way. Life was hierarchical and whatever happened 
was right. There were the strong, who deserved to win and always 
did win, and there were the weak, who deserved to lose and 
always did lose, everlastingly.” 

These and similar statements in 1984 and in Orwell’s Crossgates 
essay point clearly, I believe, to the common origin of the author’s 
vision. The British author has exploited his past to project a 
future state dominated by those manifestations of tyranny he 
knew so well. Orwell, in so doing, also protests against any future 
dominated by the totalitarian policies common to our century. 
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But his novel is even more: it is a romantic protest, quite in the 
tradition, against the classic theory of a hierarchical society so 
succinctly expressed in Alexander Pope’s “Whatever is, is right.” 
In his searching look over his shoulder, this modern seer has 
peered not only through his own past but through that of our 
convoluting sensibilities. 
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OT long ago Mr. Jack Kerouac and Mr. Kingsley Amis, 
among others, met on a New York stage to discuss whether 
there is, or is not, a Beat Generation. It proved a sprightly evening, 
enlivened overwhelmingly by Mr. Kerouac, who, in chessboard 
shirt, black jeans, and ankle boots, was able to give his followers 
a touch of boogie-woogie on the piano, a good deal of hearty 
terpsichorean gyration, a pacing of the stage ( wearing triumphantly 
his victim’s hat) during an address by James Wechsler of the New 
York Post, the accusation that Mr. Wechsler was “determined to 
hate me,” and last, but doubtless not least, a discourse which went 
on two or three times its allotted time. For those interested I 
strongly recommend a succinct, deadpan but remarkably suggestive 
account of the evening by Mr. Amis on a single page of Harper's 
Magazine (October, 1959). 

A move to bring together Amis (the “Angry Young Men’) 
and Kerouac (the “Beat Generation”) was bound to succeed some- 
time, so widespread is the conviction that the “groups” they are 
supposed to represent are essentially one and the same, though 
divided by the Atlantic Ocean. “Hallo, my dear”’—Mr. Kerouac’s 
greeting to Mr. Amis, who admits he needed a haircut—might 
even be fancied as the mid-twentieth century’s literary equivalent 
of “Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” But the Amis-Kerouac meeting 
turns out to have been considerably, if unintentionally, brighter 
than its conception deserves, for the truth is that the two groups 
which they are aligned with—as far as they exist as sources of 
creative work—are quite different, and Amis and Kerouac them- 
selves are diametrically opposed in their work in almost every 
way. Their only common grounds are a certain challenge to their 
respective social milieux and the lack of anything sufficiently 
weighty to call a philosophy, which Amis, at least, does not claim. 

In leaving, with some regret, the evening of The Meeting, we 
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might constructively observe Amis’s comment upon Kerouac’s 
performance: “a useful supplement to his novels in demonstrating 
how little spontaneity has to do with talking off the top of the 
head.” The most charitable interpretation of this is to steer clear 
of questions of integrity and to take it to refer to a break between 
action (on the evening in question very much so) and idea or 
significance, between subject and implication, between experience 
and evaluation. To put it simply, most genuine writers, and cer- 
tainly most novelists, take in experience and put out implications 
evaluating it. But by far the greater part of Mr. Kerouac’s processes 
are concerned with experience itself: he takes it in as experience 
and he puts it out as experience, but, as an ailing tape recorder 
might do, somewhat scrambled. Beneath the breathless energy of 
his expression lies only the sensuous and chaotic reflection of a 
drunken half-world. It is the substitute for even a modest point 
of view, even the most limited positive beliefs about living; and 
the only serious implication of his work is that such things are 
impossible, at least for the Beats. (For the moment I assume, not 
without further regret, that they do exist.) The purest Kerouac 
I have read is a short piece in the Evergreen Review in which an 
increasingly drunken drunk describes a burlesque show. It is a 
brilliant piece of recording, as if Kerouac’s drunk had secreted 
movie and sound equipment inside his befuddled mind. But it is 
only the literal recording of confused experience—photography 
without meaning. Kerouac’s novels, despite their occasional sug- 
gestions of plots as in The Subterraneans, are essentially collec- 
tions of experiences equally limited in implication and confused in 
view. If Kerouac has ambitions to be creative, the tiny padded cell 
to which he has so far limited himself should quite logically make 
him the angry, frustrated young man who must try to talk, at 
threefold length, implications into his work because it carries none. 


Amis is never angry; he has a good-humored if sceptical 
equanimity. He would not need to speak at length—and not only 
because literary chit-chat is in the Amis world regarded tongue- 
in-cheek or even, when seriously done, with something approaching 
horror. An ephemeral talk could hardly be as articulate as his 
own work. Poles away from Kerouac’s, it expresses a positive, 
eloquent, if confined system of values. 
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I 


The world of Kingsley Amis is quite the most cheering thing 
to emerge from the novel since the war. His first three books 
have all dealt with central figures of engaging frailty: in each a 
highly human young man blunders benignly through the Slough 
of Despond which lurks just around the corner for any reader. 
In Lucky Jim it is the fatuous pretentiousness, hopeless unworld- 
liness and shattering incompetence in the university. In That 
Uncertain Feeling it is an odyssey into the wealthy smart set of 
a British small town—the sphere of Art, black-and-gold cigarettes, 
and dry martinis. In J Like It Here it is the spectre of Abroad 
(the Continent of Europe) to a Rugby-playing English writer 
terrified of upheavals, misunderstandings, customs officials, and 
non-English-speakers. 

The endurers of these trials are individuals, but a composite 
Amis hero emerges. He is a war or post-war product; he is of 
lower or lower-middle-class family. His early formative years 
were the Thirties, and he is a result of the Education Act of 1944, 
which gave him one thing (the only one) he has in common with 
the Right People—a university education. This was at a provincial 
university (not Oxford or Cambridge), and thus it results in 
knowledge but not polish—which last, viewed by honest eyes, is 
sycophantic affectation. 

The Amis hero has a real fondness for the working man (at 
the core of his world), and in one case, like Amis himself, a love 
of science fiction (out of it altogether). With the area between 
he is not charmed, for his dealings with it consist of several 
points of crisis a day with those who invite him to play in their 
particular charade in life. In each book he is becinning to make 
his way in the maze. If he is Lucky Jim, he is a junior lecturer 
at an inferior university—a medieval specialist be: use it was the 
easiest option in his training. If he is John Lewis (2 .:at Uncertain 
Feeling) he works without enthusiasm in the public library of a 
small town in Wales. If he is Garnett Bowen, the writer in J Like 
It Here, he does bits on Graham Greene and adventurously 
extricates himself from perpetual tight corners in teaching an adult 
education course on modern literature. 

With little exception he is short of money, down at heel, and 
shiftless. His knowledge tells him what he must do to get on in 
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the world, but so reluctantly does he try to do it that it hardly 
amounts to a serious effort at all. His heritage and loyalties are 
with the Labour Party, but he is not deeply political (unless the 
Tory dominance of the Fifties has made him hopeless). The world 
at that level is not worth his personal concern. But if he has no 
large ambitions and no concern with any philosophy in the large 
sense, he has his own philosophy in a small one. He lives in the 
immediate world, and it includes certain things which are very, 
very good and to which he can give his belief. These are beer, 
spirits (when being entertained, usually his only access), home 
comforts, and women—the last all too often only a stimulus to the 
imagination. The hero in each of the first two novels meets, early 
in the plot, a woman so desirable that he almost cheerfully places 
her in that universal class which is Not for the Likes of Him. 
But through the tun of events she drops into his lap as he bungles 
and drifts his way vaguely towards her. The Amis hero is not 
assertive. If he is married, his wife has a keener initiative than he. 
He bears the cross of his own honesty: he can only counter the 


masks of oth vy hastily assuming appropriate ones of his own. 
He is the obse: :er of a charade, in perpetual suspension. 
II 


Yet he stands for a highly positive outlook, which I shall call 
Anti-Bull. Bzl/, 2s anyone who has been in the British armed 
forces knows, is an abbreviative term which first meant any un- 
necessary ceremony (spit and polish) and then broadened to in- 
clude any senseless affectation or pretension. Amis’s heroes go 
their daily way, drink their beer, and brighten at their consola- 
tions; and all the time they remorselessly judge. Sometimes, to 
survive, they must undergo Bull directly; and then they thrust 
tongue in cheek or suffer and somehow work off their feelings— 
Jim does it in a series of hideous facial contortions and in com- 
posing obscene ballads about his department head. 

This Anti-Bull crusade started on the first pages of Lucky Jim 
and has never stopped. Its targets are both general and particular. 
In Lucky Jim, it is the type of the maddeningly inane, dangerously 
inefficient Professor Welch, on whom Jim’s career depends and 
whose every infuriating idiosyncrasy, from absent-mindedly lethal 
driving to an inability to finish sentences, has to be endured. It is 
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his son, a bearded pseudo-artist. It is a combination of the two 
in ghastly and compulsory arty-academic weekends, complete with 
amateur and equally compulsory choral group. A more special 
target is the piddling scholarship Welch typifies—one of the few 
Amis indictments even more needed in the United States, where 
the Germanic tradition lies heavy, than it is in England. The 
article which Jim is ashamed to have composed is called “The 
Economic Influence of the Developments in Shipbuilding Tech- 
niques, 1450 to 1485”; and at least he has the grace to view him- 
self as hypocrite and fool for not having defiled and burned it 
for its “niggling mindlessness, its funereal parade of yawn-en- 
forcing facts, the pseudo-light it threw upon non-problems, . . . 
its air of being convinced of its own usefulness and significance.” 

In That Uncertain Feeling, one target is the bored and boring 
meretriciousness of the British small town smart set—moneyed, 
but much less content with the kudos of wealth than their American 
equivalents, and feeling a much greater need to display Culture; 
hence their unquestioning patronage of a play that is “rather on 
the symbolical side.” (“Words like ‘death’ and ‘life’ and ‘love’ 
and ‘man’ cropped up every few lines, but were never attached 
to anything concrete or specific. ‘Death,’ for example, wasn’t my 
death or your death or his death or her death or our death or their 
death or my Aunt Fanny’s death, but just death. . . . There were 
also bits from the Bible turned back to front (‘In the word was 
the beginning’ and so on), and bits of daring jargon (‘No hawkers, 
circulars or saints’ . . .). Dear, dear, the thing was symbolical 
all right.” ) 

The robust integrity of Amis’s own writing stands out beside 
his sustained satire of the other kind. Bowen, at a loss for some- 
thing to do, settles down for “a nice read. Try this, now.” “This” 
turns out to be a vile piece of ersatz Henry James,’ and Bowen’s 


1 Amis is a brilliant parodist of literary postures. The following is a clear 
shot at the wearisome number “influenced” by James’ minute, mannered 
sensitivity, nuances of expression, and tortured sentences: 

He reached towards her with “How can you be so sure?” and the 
moment he had awaited, his words barely out, came. With an almost 
inaudible snap the bright shell of light that hid her eye-depths was, 
in but an instant, gone and vanished, and the tumultuous whirl be- 
neath was his to gaze and guess at. Tumultuous ?—why, certainly !— 
and yet, through those maddening smoke-bedevilled galleries of 
ambiguity there rose up—to meet him, him? or was he a mere 
tourist of others’ feelings, for whom the cataract would leap, the 
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reaction is simple and direct: “He wanted to put the man who 
had written that in the stocks and stand in front of him with a 
peck, or better a bushel, of ripe tomatoes and throw one at him 
for each time he failed to justify any phrase . . . on grounds of 
clarity, common sense, emotional decency and general morality.” 


III 


The pseudo-cultural targets which pass under the unwavering 
eyes of the Amis hero are not just the personal aversions of an 
“angry” young writer. They are set up by accurate social observa- 
tion; they are documentary. 

To explain this to most Americans is difficult, since most Amer- 
ican pretensions of a personal kind are fairly simple and can be 
symbolized by Mayflower ancestors, the antique families of East 
Coast cities, Southern gentility, money, or statistics implying size 
or power (the Texas tradition). It doesn’t get much more complex 
than that. Comparatively, the social roots of British pretensions 
are incredibly vast, inextricably tangled. I can only hint at them 
by presenting my own generalized observations, based on a quarter 
of a century of living in England and frequent visits since. 

England has always been rich in social attitudes inviting easy 
imitation, as Ben Jonson and others have shown. In no other 
country is a standard accent the inflexible requirement for accept- 
ance by the upper-middle class. Nowhere else do publications 
prosper which function as pattern books for learning to ape 
plausibly the behavioral tricks of the Right People. The classic 
example over the years has been the Tatler and Bystander, a 
periodical record of the names and social celebrations of the 
Aristocrat, with a photographic record of his physiognomy, facial 
expression, and posture. (I cannot altogether account for the fact 
that as a source of unintentional but excruciatingly successful 
humor, the British male Aristocrat is infinitely more satisfactory 
than the female, unless it is because his distinguishing Aristocratic 
characteristics—pale skin, protuberant eyes, receding chin, long 
neck—militate against his masculinity.) But the Tatler’s incidental 


geyser spout, the dark waters still hold mirrored a speaking artifice 

of lighted towers as indifferently as if none were by? 
Oddly enough, a man who could, without disgust, read or write what Amis 
parodies here could probably feel drawn to the equally confused breathless- 
ness of the Kerouac style. 
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appeal to outsiders and foreigners as hilarious satire does not 
alter the facts that it is taken perfectly seriously by those Britons 
having pre-war social ambitions and that its peculiar and I think 
quite sincere social assumptions would turn any thoughtful feudal 
baron into a raging socialist. Even at the level of the popular daily 
newspaper items like this—I quote at random, but accurately, I 
swear, from a recent issue of a London daily of appeal to all 
classes—are sure-fire: 


Wrapped in a mink coat, the 22-year-old blonde dip- 
lomat’s daughter stood on the steps of Claridge’s Hotel 
last night saying she would be delighted to pose for a 
picture. 

A somewhat embarrassed Mr. White, carrying an 
enormous cardboard box, stood by shyly declining invita- 
tions to pose with his bride-to-be. .. . 

Said Elizabeth: “I'll only smile if you will look at 
me. ...” But her fiancé was already inside the car. 


Though affectations like this have always existed, they have 
boomed in post-war England for several reasons. The standard 
affectations of the well-to-do in the Thirties, part of the conscious- 
ness of schoolboys like Amis who stood outside them, became 
de-emphasized in the national unity created by the war. Their 
resumption was delayed by post-war austerity in economic condi- 
tions and by the decline in British world influence. But more re- 
cently, in the Fifties, a healthy economy and greater optimism 
have brought over-compensation for the lean years. 

This has taken the form not so much of intensification of pre- 
tentious gestures and manners in themselves but of an immense 
increase in the numbers of middle-class individuals with sufficient 
snob-ambition to take on the outlook they symbolize. The so-called 
“working class” has remained solidly true to itself, but a large 
number of the lower-middle and middle class (office workers, for 
example) have chosen to follow slavishly the old patterns of af- 
fectation. While paradoxically bettering their economic power 
through the era of the Common Man and more specifically through 
American techniques like universal time-payments, they tend to 
develop bourgeois ambitions and even right-wing political sym- 
pathies—quite probably a real factor in the recent British election. 
But, to return to purely social considerations, emetic though 
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aristocratic hauteur may be fifty years after the close of its era, 
it is less so than the present middle-class aping of the Upper Crust 
of the Thirties. Any good country pub in England now has its 
quota of bronzed young farmers, clad significantly (and sym- 
bolically) in leather-patched but new tweed sports jackets and 
smoking contemplative pipes, sitting round the (cocktail) bar con- 
scientiously performing the Young-Squire act. England teems with 
such country-gentleman poses; with plum-in-mouth accents; and 
with arty poses, intellectual poses, university poses, steeped-in- 
local-tradition poses, and jolly-good-chap poses. An interesting 
export has been the young-but-seasoned-adventurer-cum-man-of- 
the-world pose a la Commander Whitehead of Schweppes—an 
enterprising attempt to turn the middle-class British national 
pastime into dollars through U. S. advertising. Followers of the 
Commander will have observed that he has recently taken unto 
himself—or at least unto Schweppes advertisements in the glossier 
magazines—a riding-booted wife; and if her name is not Bubbles 
or Dimples it is something at least equally reminiscent of that 
frothy finishing-school world which Sandy Wilson recreated 
so nicely in his musical The Boy Friend. (It turns out to be 
Tommie—to “300 close friends’—and, more formally, Adinah.) 


But now, to counter all this, there is in Britain the result of 
the post-war opening up of the universities to the talented from 
all classes—a group of young writers mostly from less-privileged 
backgrounds but with both experience and education with which 
to judge and pronounce. Amis’s own selection of targets—he has 
a wide field still to work—has been the intellectual pose (Pro- 
fessor Welch), the artistic pose (his son), the smart-set poses 
of That Uncertain Feeling, and certain literary poses. The last, 
as I have implied, are employed by literary equivalents of the 
would-be aristocratic middle class, imitating the played-out pat- 
terns of the past with equal assiduity. (The Dylan Thomas-ish 
tricks of language in the play I previously referred to are a good 
example of Amis’s satire of this.) 

His method is simply to point to the anachronism of these poses 
in the present world. He applies a remorseless commonsense to 
any survival of pose that has become irrelevant. John Osborne 
is akin to Amis in this. Jimmy Porter’s first comment in Look 
Back in Anger is directed at the same kind of incongruity: “I’ve 
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just read three whole columns on the English Novel. Half of it’s 
in French. Do the Sunday papers [the ‘posh’ middle-class ones] 
make you feel ignorant?’ Osborne’s metaphor for the royal family, 
“gold filling in a mouthful of decay,” is a judgment of the same 
kind: he sees it as a tradition with no connection to present 
realities. 


This logic has shocked the conforming, which merely shows how 
much they have thoughtlessly conceded to traditional formulae. 
Obsorne and Amis offer a healthy and sane corrective: Osborne 
is, however, wider-ranging than Amis; and he is certainly different 
in that he seems personally angry. Amis’s sphere is good-natured 
comedy, centering on the way in which people behave or act, in the 
dramatic sense. He is not yet fully developed, but he is an heir 
of Ben Jonson. 


IV 


If Amis’s urge to throw tomatoes were not so strongly needed 
a corrective, he would be no more than a writer of amusing farce. 
But his is a good deed in a naughty world, because his basis is a 
plea for sanity. 


It is the basis, but not the whole. His appeal is to the ordinary 
human frailty in his reader. Anyone who has striven to appear 
politely interested in cocktail-party aesthetics, anyone to whom the 
only possible antidote to the What-do-you-think-of-Waiting for 
Godot-approach is alcohol, can find his catharsis in Amis. He 
is near-Chaplinesque: the comedian made the little man’s world 
marvelously worth while; in a similar though much less complete 
way Amis retrieves for the starved sufferers from affectation their 
gusto, and he reassures them that it is they who are sane after 
all. His uncertainties are the plaguey common ones: customs offi- 
cers; what really to do with the luckily-met, unbelievably attrac- 
tive woman in temporary but incredibly promising circumstances ; 
Lucky Jim’s unguestlike burning and panicky destruction of Mrs. 
Welch’s bedsheet. They are not only plausible situations; they are 
often hilarious. Jim, who cannot read music, keeps his job hopes 
alive by joining Professor Welch’s singing group, using his 
neighbor’s voice and twisting his own mouth into shapes suggest- 
ing earnest participation, until the malevolent laughter of the 
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voice he parasites tells him of his forthcoming nemesis—a piece 
involving separate parts for the two tenors, with each heard 
individually. 

The Amis observation is piercing—witness Shenkin’s Law: 
“Welshman A encountering Welshman B outside Wales will find 
that Welshman B is exactly the sort of Welshman that Welshman A 
left Wales in order to avoid encountering.”” Now Shenkin’s Law 
may be formulated in terms of Wales, Amis’s home ground, but I 
can testify that it applies with awesome inevitability to English- 
men in the United States. I can, on looking back, think of few 
exceptions to the formula. The odds are unsportingly overwhelm- 
ing that the dreaded sentence, “You must meet So-and-so—he’s 
from England too,” will herald the sight of an Oxford-accented 
primping butterfly whose pathetic existence appears to be devoted 
to persuading both himself and a busy world that his middle-class 
British background is actually, old boy, upper middle class. 


Amis’s style is simple—in this he and those associated with him 
appear to have rejected the more complex expression and architec- 
ture of Joyce and Virginia Woolf—and with the simplest materials 
he can make metaphors of near-physical force: “A burst of neurotic 
frustration rocked Bowen in his seat: it was like putting a new 
ribbon in his typewriter to the accompaniment of a ringing tele- 
phone, a waiting taxi and a full bladder.” Amis is a poet as well 
as a novelist. His incidental details are simply the everyday freshly 
observed: as Lewis struggles with the alarming development of 
his affair with the wife of one of the Right People, he can still 
rouse his troubled soul, as he crosses the square, to note with 
approval that a fish and chip shop will be Frying Tonight. Amis 
heroes are immensely alive, with a sort of Elizabethan gusto, to 
comic postcards, bathroom art, and the fronts of ladies’ dresses. 
Their sense of delighted wonder in these things is heartwarming 
in a cold world. Like the legendary Frenchman whose zest for 
innovation made’ him quite forget a basic mode of lovemaking, 
literary sex, between such qualitative extremes as Peyton Place 
and Lolita, has become trapped by its own ingenuity. Against this 
background the quaintly heterosexual desires of Amis heroes have 
all the impact of old-world novelty. 
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V 


Each of the Amis novels has a stock-comedy ending with the 
situation put to rights. Jim lands both girl and a job outside the 
university, neither of which demands constant dramatic perform- 
ance on his own part and pretended interest in that of others. 
Lewis, the library worker, is reaccepted by his wife and takes a 
colliery job with the workingmen he likes. Bowen returns from 
abroad to the haven of England and his job. This sameness of 
pattern suggests the question of where Amis’s future development 
can go. Here it is clear that he faces difficulty. The instant success 
of Lucky Jim put him in the position of having to keep it up. The 
second and third novels were written under a hasty demand for 
more Amis. The surprising thing, under these conditions, is that 
they are as good as they are: That Uncertain Feeling at least de- 
serves a reputation apart from Lucky Jim, and I Like It Here 
is ultimately a failure though it has its moments. 


But Amis cannot go on within this range. Affectation bared, life 
shown as a series of plays to be countered by others—this is only 
good for so much. There are clear signs of Amis’s own discom- 
fort with these limitations. In That Uncertain Feeling the hero, 
after consummating his affair, finds that his wife, throughout a 
figure of uncomplaining dignity in the shabbiness of their home, 
wants none of him. For a few pages—the only ones in Amis—there 
is genuine pain and desolation. It is not faced up to; a time gap is 
inserted and the stock-comedy ending tacked on. But those few 
pages form a necessary if slightly pathetic realization that the 
fullness of comedy lies somewhere on the edge of darkness. It is 
here that Amis’s present limitations (I do not think they are 
permanent, as I suspect Kerouac’s to be) make comparisons with 
Jonson or Chaplin ultimately untenable. 


There are further hints in his two later books of a preoccupation 
on Amis’s part with the difficulties of his present range. In J Like 
It Here the writer and critic Bowen, while having nothing per- 
sonal against Graham Greene, wishes he would die soon so that 
his lecture on him will not keep having to have bits tacked on 
every eighteen months. Bowen is also writing a play: it is at his 
wife’s insistence, and Bowen keeps the first act in a drawer in 
order to avoid the sight of it. (“What he needed was a bloody 
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theme. But they didn’t grow on trees, did they? No, that was not 
what they did.”) 

Amis, knowing these feelings, must know it is vital that he 
find themes of deeper implication. Since this means imposing a 
more meaningful order on the material existence provides, he may 
have had little to say in Kerouac’s presence because of a decent 
sympathy for a writer who appears to have literally no theme at 
all. At least readers of Amis can be grateful for what they have had 
so far. It is sane and honest, and it brings constructive laughter. 
Since it is so, it probably contains also the seeds of growth. 











PHILOSOPHERS AS STYLISTS 


James L. JARRETT 
President, Western Washington College of Education 


O FAR as I know, Plato was the first to write of the quarrel 

between poetry and philosophy, but he called it an ancient 
quarrel, and when our ancients thus speak of their ancients, we 
have reason to think that this estrangement is very old indeed. 
Just as the Greeks always thought of their wars as between Greeks 
and Barbarians, as clear-cut a distinction as that between the Good 
Guys and the Bad Guys, so Plato saw the ancient quarrel as be- 
tween the compounders of entertaining but irresponsible fictions 
on the one hand and the seekers of truth and lovers of wisdom 
on the other. 

We are told that Plato himself destroyed his youthful tragedies 
to devote himself to philosophy, and perhaps he retained some- 
thing of the manner of a reformed sinner, ready to acknowledge 
the seductive charms of the primrose path, but even readier to 
recommend its abandonment for the forlorn way toward ultimate 
Light. 

Still, which of his readers has failed to detect that Plato in his 
writing remained a writer, in the sense that suggests a craftsman, 
an artist, an author no less conscious of the beauty and power of 
his expressive means than of the truth and penetration of what 
he said? (Incidentally, is it not curious that our language has no 
single word which does for the art of literature what sculptor does 
for the art of sculpture; perhaps the reason is that the parallel 
is with “poet,” “novelist,” “playwright,” etc., but it would be handy 
to have a more generic term. The word “poet” is sometimes given 
this broader meaning; I will use the word “writer” in such a way 
as to mean the artist whose medium is words.) 

If Plato was both a philosopher and a writer, his pupil Aristotle 
is there to remind us that we are not always given these virtues 
in combination. If what we have are not Aristotle’s writings but 
only lecture notes, very well, but we cannot praise him for the 
beauty of writings that are not extant. Besides, other famous 
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philosophers readily come to mind whose works are not often 
found in anthologies of stylistic masterpieces. 

Indeed, there is an assumption which I have commonly en- 
countered among persons sensitive to literary merits, that phi- 
losophers cannot write, that waiving Plato and perhaps one or 
two men only uneasily classified as philosophers (Emerson for one 
example and Pascal for another), philosophers are not writers; 
that however profound be their thoughts, they are almost con- 
stitutionally unable to give them felicitous expression; that, in 
short, philosophic works are almost certain to be muddy, repeti- 
tious, labored, clumsy, pedantically inarticulate, and in general un- 
pleasant, except, perhaps, in the eyes of that small group of ec- 
centrics who may, presently, have some washing of their own in 
search of a launderer. It is thus that people often explain why they 
do not read philoscyhy, and I now have in view not those who 
do not read anything but those who may be avid readers of poetry 
and prose fiction, and much else too. “Philosophy?” they say. “It 
is well described as the search in a dark room for a black cat 
that isn’t there.” Or, they add, chuckling, did you hear the char- 
acterization of philosophy as “a systematic abuse of a terminology 
especially invented for the purpose.” Our detractor does not add, 
and may not know, that the first bon mot was made by William 
James, the second by Bertrand Russell. 

Now, without undertaking the absurd and utterly hopeless task 
of defending the entire philosophic fraternity against these charges, 
I should like first of all to offer my opinion that most of the 
famous philosophers are good—and that many of them are very 
good—writers. Nor am I thinking exclusively of that kind of 
stylistic virtue which makes for lucid, clearly organized and de- 
veloped arguments, as illustrated by Descartes, Leibniz, Bishop 
Berkeley, John Stuart Mill, and G. E. Moore—though this is no 
mean virtue, and is perhaps the one most assiduously aspired to 
by philosophic practitioners of our time, especially if they incline 
toward a positivistic persuasion. I am thinking also of the likeable 
geniality that shines through the prose of David Hume, of the 
disciplined eloquence of Spinoza, and of the anecdotal brilliance 
of that warm-hearted gentleman, William James. 

But I should like to make out my case by calling three witnesses 
of our own century, each very different from the others, not only 
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in the nature of their philosophic answers, but also in their especial 
qualities as writers. My three are Bertrand Russell, Alfred North 
Whitehead, and George Santayana. I will only point out that I 
might also (or instead) have chosen Bergson, Croce, Unamuno, 
and Sartre. 


In starting with Bertrand Russell I am playing it safe by the 
selection of a writer awarded, in 1950, the Nobel Prize for Lit- 
erature. In addition to a five-foot shelf of books on Logic, 
Epistemology, Philosophy of Science, Education, Economics, and 
Politics, Lord Russell has also published two collections of short 
fictional pieces, and may any day, though he is 87, descend on us 
with a five-act play and a three-volume novel. However, his fiction 
may be entirely discounted as the least satisfactory work of a 
writer who has never hesitated to turn out a piece for the Sunday 
supplements or Haldeman-Julius. 


I suppose that the single work of Bertrand Russell which has 
been most read is an essay published 1903 entitled, “A Free Man’s 
Worship.” It has enjoyed some popularity in freshman English 
anthologies and other collections, and I have even heard passages 
from it intoned, responsively, in church. The essay is not, as it 
happens, representative of Russell, either in the gesture it makes 
toward the cosmos or in the construction of its sentences, but the 
often-quoted conclusion will serve us as a rather extreme example 
of what I will call the Purple Russell : 


Brief and powerless is Man’s life; on him and all his 
race the slow, sure doom falls pitiless and dark. Blind to 
good and evil, reckless of destruction, omnipotent matter 
rolls on its relentless way ; for Man, condemned to-day to 
lose his dearest, to-morrow himself to pass through the 
gate of darkness, it remains only to cherish, ere yet the 
blow falls, the lofty thoughts that ennoble his little day ; 
disdaining the coward terrors of the slave of Fate, to wor- 
ship at the shrine that his own hands have built; undis- 
mayed by the empire of chance, to preserve a mind free 
from the wanton tyranny that rules his outward life; 
proudly defiant of the irresistible forces that tolerate, for 
a moment, his knowledge and his condemnation, to sustain 
alone, a weary but unyielding Atlas, the world that his 
own ideals have fashioned despite the trampling march 
of unconscious power. 
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It is, perhaps, a bit overdrawn, a little hammy in its cut, and 
yet it is not easy to withstand its power. From this early piece 
we are conscious of a writer who has a fine rhythm, who knows 
how to build a rolling, flowing passage toward a high climax. If 
we knew not a single other scrap by this man, we would know 
from “A Free Man’s Worship” that whatever his great contribu- 
tions to logic and his unrelenting insistence upon the predominance 
of reason, he was one quite capable of manipulating the stops to 
play upon our feelings. 


At the opposite pole stands the logical monument, Principia 
Mathematica, but for reasons which will be especially obvious 
to those who have taken occasion to look into this achievement, I 
will choose my examples from the more temperate zones. How- 
ever, I cannot forbear mentioning, parenthetically, the story some- 
one told of how surprised the publishers were when Principia 
Mathematica had a sudden heavy sale in the South of France, in 
a district not suspected of a strong concentration of advanced stu- 
dents in mathematics and symbolic logic. Upon investigation, 
though, it turned out that the books had been bought by members 
of a certain Typographical Society, and that these types—if I may 
so call them—greatly admired the genius of the printers without 
having the least interest in the postulates and theorems of the 
authors. 


Russell is a master of a superbly organized and developed ex- 
pository style, and the quality that especially endears him to the 
reader is his unequalled talent for the striking and illuminating 
concrete detail in the midst of a closely reasoned argument. One 
testimonial to this truth is that the philosophers who have come 
after him, whether agreeing or strongly disagreeing with his 
theories, have nearly always been so utterly charmed by his 
examples as to be rendered incapable of inventing new ones. 
Sometimes, to be sure, this has happened when the example has 
been a most ordinary one, such as the identity of the proper name 
“Scott” and the description, “the author of Waverley,” but others 
are more taking, intrinsically, such as his illustration of the 
ambiguity involved in the denial of a proposition such as, “The 
present king of France is bald.” I am not able to tell you in 
precisely what the fascination of that sentence consists, but I can 
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assure you that more has been written about this monarch than 
about some who were both hirsute and actual. 

The richness of Russell’s imagination is almost embarrassing to 
one who would quote instances of this quality of his style. There is 
hardly a page that fails to offer candidates, but to choose only one 
among the hundreds, here is the way that he chooses to explain, 
in his popular book on the history of philosophy, the forbidding 
topic of Hegelian dialectic: 


First we say: “Reality is an uncle.” This is the Thesis. 
But the existence of an uncle implies that of a nephew. 
Since nothing really exists except the Absolute, and we 
are now committed to the existence of a nephew, we must 
conclude, ‘The Absolute is a nephew.” This is the Anti- 
thesis. But there is the same objection to this as to the 
view that the Absolute is an uncle; therefore we are 
driven to the view that the Absolute is the whole com- 
posed of uncle and nephew. This is the Synthesis. But 
this synthesis is still unsatisfactory, because a man can 
be an uncle only if he has a brother or sister who is a 
parent of the nephew. Hence we are driven to enlarge our 
universe to include the brother or sister, with his wife 
or her husband. In this sort of way, so it is contended, 
we can be driven on, by the mere force of logic, from 
any suggested predicate of the Absolute to the final con- 
clusion of the dialectic, which is called the “Absolute 
Idea.” Throughout the whole process there is an under- 
lying assumption that nothing can be really true unless 
it is about Reality as a whole. 


This example points not only to the fertility of Russell’s imagina- 
tion but also to what may alternatively be called his talent for 
polemic or his unfairness. By speaking of the Absolute as an 
uncle, Russell is doing more than providing us with a vivid il- 
lustration ; he is also telling us that Hegel is basically absurd. 

The reader of Russell is never long in doubt as to the author’s 
own stand on any subject that may turn up, and perhaps no author 
of eminence has scattered his shots so widely over the field of 
social idols. Nothing is sanctified beyond reach of his rebuke, and 
his tone ranges from acerbity to the lightest of bantering. For his 
pacifism he has been jailed and for his views on marriage and 
morals he has had an academic appointment cancelled, but his is 
a truly irrepressible spirit. At his worst he is a smart-aleck and 
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a controversialist who sometimes prizes a hit and a laugh above 
fairplay, but a very great deal of his funny writing bubbles out 
of a joie de vivre and a mischievous drollery that snowballs the 
top hats of affectation and giggles in the face of decorous solemnity. 
No writer can be more outrageous, as when he details the harm 
that good men do or proposes to the YMCA that it undertake a 
moral reform in support of increased idleness among youth. 


And perhaps no writer makes more explicit use of logic than 
Russell. I mean by this that his sentences and paragraphs with 
amazing frequency read as if they were translated from the 
symbols of an argument first couched in mathematical logic. The 
following sentence will, I think, illustrate: “Both private and 
public misfortune can only be mastered by a process in which will 
and intelligence interact: the part of will is to refuse to shirk the 
evil or accept an unreal solution, while the part of intelligence 
is to understand it, to find a cure if it is curable, and, if not, to 
make it bearable by seeing it in its relations, accepting it as un- 
avoidable, and remembering what lies outside it in other regions, 
other ages, and the abysses of interstellar space” (Jn Praise of 
Idleness, p. 46). 

Finally, in the following part of the Preface to a volume called 
Unpopular Essays is a brief sample of the starchy elegance of his 
sentences, along with a further testimony to his logical wit: 


A word as to the title. In the Preface to my Human 
Knowledge 1 said that I was writing not only for pro- 
fessional philosophers, and that ‘philosophy proper deals 
with matters of interest to the general educated public.’ 
Reviewers took me to task, saying they found parts of 
the book difficult, and implying that my words were 
such as to mislead purchasers. I do not wish to expose 
myself again to this charge; I will therefore cunfess that 
there are several sentences in the present volume which 
some unusually stupid children of ten might find a little 
puzzling. On this ground I do not claim that the essays 
are popular; and if not popular, then “unpopular.” 


For several years Bertrand Russell worked in close collaboration 
with Alfred North Whitehead, but after the publication of Prin- 
cipia Mathematica, chough both left formal logic for less austere 
pastures, they went separate ways and came to be thought, both 
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by themselves and by their respective followers, as profoundly 
antithetical. I myself believe that more sober reflection will reveal 
that their one-time collaboration is not so miraculous—that is, that 
their similarities are neither few nor trivial—but it remains un- 
deniable that their characteristic tone and gesture differ greatly. 
Whiichead made a distinction between critical philosophy and 
speculative philosophy, and I think both he and Russell would 
have agreed in classifying Russell as criticat and Whitehead as 
speculative, though they certainly disagreed in their characteriza- 
tions and evaluations of these groupings. To Russell’s purely 
rational intelligence, metaphysical speculation is idle nonsense, a 
celebration of mysticism or other privileged modes of knowing 
that often rationalize exploitation, authoritarianism, and cruelty. 
To Whitehead, however, “the divergence between the schools is 
the quarrel between safety and adventure,” and adventure—the 
adventure of ideas, of creativity, novelty—is the highest good. 
Whitehead’s is an unusual style: at its best, dignified, lofty, in- 
spiring, but at its less fortunate, abstruse, baffling, and of an un- 
relieved abstractness. Perhaps no writer of our time, except 
Heidegger, has composed more difficult prose than Whitehead, 
and the difficulty, as I see it, stems from three roots: the intrinsic 
difficulty of the problems he often sets himself, his penchant for 
new or highly technical terms, and his common disdain (unless it 
is a lack of talent) for concrete illustration. I cannot find him at 
fault for taking on recondite problems, and I feel inclined to defend 
him against those who criticize his terminological innovations. As a 
matter of fact, he seldom just invented a word. Of the char- 
acteristic Whiteheadian vocabulary with its ingressions, con- 
crescences, nexiis, eternal objects, actual occasions, and so on, 
only prehension, as far as I can presently remember, is a non- 
dictionary word, and that, of course, is just a beheaded word. It 
is a distinctive vocabulary, but one that has been quite consciously 
adopted in preference to the employment of redefined commoner 
expressions. It is a fundamental choice which writers in many 
fields are faced with; and Whitehead’s solution, though initially 
forbidding, finally saves many confusions. A special terminology 
does, of course, put on us readers an extra burden, and one which 
we are likely to resent: witness all the fuss, just now—much of it 
simply bad-tempered laziness—about professional jargon. White- 
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head at least provides us with definitions of his terms, uses them 
consistently, and keeps us aware that he is saying something dif- 
ferent from what his predecessors have said. 


He is often very bright and memorable in his inventions, espe- 
cially of phrases. “Misplaced concreteness” is unforgettable as a 
name for our common tendency to suppose that the ultimate 
realities of the world are gross things, like rocks, when all such 
things are themselves composed of dynamic entities, events, or as 
he likes to say, actual occasions. Or take a fine phrase like “the 
Fallacy of the Perfect Dictionary.” 


Here is a passage: “There is an insistent presupposition con- 
tinually sterilizing philosophic thought. It is the belief, the very 
natural belief, that mankind has consciously entertained all the 
fundamental ideas which are applicable to its experience. Further 
it is held that human language, in single words or in phrases, 
explicitly expresses these ideas. I will term this presupposition, 
The Fallacy of the Perfect Dictionary.” Speculative philosophers, 
he goes on to say, appeal to direct insight and seek to enlarge the 
dictionary. And that, of course, is his defense of his own practice. 

One of the characteristics of Whitehead’s style, at least fre- 
quently, is the use of short, simple sentences arranged in a rather 
choppy manner. Its strength lies in its assertiveness, its quality 
of seeming to be a list of truths, with a minimum of subordinating 
connectives and an almost complete absence of weakening qualifica- 
tions. Take as an example this passage from his book Religion 
in the Making: 


Religion is what the individual does with his own 
solitariness. It runs through three stages, if it evolves 
to its final satisfaction. It is the transition from God the 
void to God the enemy, and from God the enemy to God 
the companion. 

Thus religion is solitariness; and if you are never 
solitary, you are never religious. Collective enthusiasms, 
revivals, institutions, churches, rituals, bibles, codes of 
behavior, are the trappings of religion, its passing forms. 
They may be useful, or harmful; they may be author- 
itatively ordained, or merely temporary expedients. But 
the end of religion is beyond all this. 

Accordingly, what should emerge from religion is indi- 
vidual worth of character. But worth is positive or nega- 
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tive, good or bad. Religion is by no means necessarily 
good. It may be very evil. 


Just look at that first sentence: “Religion is what the individual 
does with his own solitariness.” It is startling. If you are a Jew 
or a Mormon or a Unitarian it may arouse you to indignant denial. 
But you cannot ignore it. It works on you, teases you out of 
thought, and just as you think you have put it out of mind, it jumps 
out at you again. 

Here is another example, this time the opening three sentences 
of “The Aims of Education”: “Culture is activity of thought, and 
receptiveness to beauty and humane feeling. Scraps of information 
have nothing to do with it. A merely well-informed man is the 
most useless bore on God’s earth.” 

Whitehead runs to pronouncements, pronunciamentos. The word 
which seems to me best to fit his style is oracular; and that suggests 
both its weakness, which is a tendency toward dogmatic pontifica- 
tion, and its strength, which is insightful cogency. 

All of us have met foreigners whose purity of English diction 
puts us to shame for our own carelessness, but I find it especially 
remarkable that two of the masters of English prose in our time 
had in our tongue an adopted language. I mean Joseph Conrad 
and George Santayana. (Nabokov is, in my estimation, another 
instance.) George Santayana tells us that when he moved to 
America from Spain at the age of nine, he knew not a word of 
English, but that his mother had the good sense to enroll him in 
a kindergarten where he would learn the spoken language from 
children at play. In spite of this reference to childhood, it is hard 
to believe that Santayana was ever a child. If Russell at eighty is 
flippantly boyish, Santayana as an undergraduate was already not 
only mature, but mellow, seemingly possessed of a perfectly 
rounded culture and a means of expression adequate to any oc- 
casion. I think of him as belonging to a small group of writers 
extraordinarily verbal. It seems, perhaps, an odd thing to say, 
for what is any writer if not verbal? But I mean thereby to indicate 
an unending flow of words, a command of syntax that permits 
an instant choice among a dozen forms of expression for anything 
that requires saying, as everything does. Shakespeare is the 
supreme example. In our time I think of G. B. Shaw and Dylan 
Thomas as examples. 
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The besetting sin of any such writer is of course verbosity, 
volubility, voluminousness, prolixity, a cloying thickness of rhetoric 
that may make you yearn at times for spareness, directness, and 
especially brevity. Santayana can be tiresome. I think especially of 
the general windiness of the late work, Dominations and Powers. 
But such is the exception, where the rule is: an amazing ear, a 
sense of balance, of rhythm, of cumulative force. 


Like Whitehead, Santayana is dignified and usually impersonal, 
but unlike him, he is a master of the long line, of intricate struc- 
ture, and sweep. 


Although he has a taste and a talent for epigram, Santayana’s 
writing is not easy to sample, adequately, in brief passages. He 
always needs room and takes room to make his point, but usually 
we would not, if we could, have him be briefer. Here, then, is 
the way he begins his book Reason in Religion: 


Experience has repeatedly confirmed that well-known 
maxim of Bacon’s, that “a little philosophy bringeth men’s 
minds to atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth men’s 
minds about to religion.” In every age the most compre- 
hensive thinkers have found in the religion of their time 
and country something they could accept, interpreting and 
illustrating that religion so as to give it depth and uni- 
versal application. Even the heretics and atheists, if 
they have had profundity, turn out after a while to be 
fore-runners of some new orthodoxy. What they rebel 
against is a religion alien to their nature; they are 
atheists only by accident, and relatively to a convention 
which inwardly offends them, but they yearn mightily in 
their own souls after the religious acceptance of a world 
interpreted in their own fashion. So it appears in the end 
that their atheism and loud protestation were in fact the 
hastier part of their thought, since what emboldened them 
to deny the poor world’s faith was that they were too 
impatient to understand it. Indeed, the enlightenment 
common to young wits and worm-eaten old satirists, who 
plume themselves on detecting the scientific ineptitude of 
religion—something which the blindest half see—is not 
nearly enlightened enough: it points to notorious facts 
incompatible with religious tenets literally taken, but it 
leaves unexplored the habits of thought from which those 
tenets sprang, their original meaning, and their true func- 
tion. Such studies would bring the sceptic face to face 
with the mystery and pathos of mortal existence. They 
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would make him understand why religion is so pro- 
foundly moving and in a sense so profoundly just. There 
must needs be something humane and necessary in an 
influence that has become the most general sanction of 
virtue, the chief occasion for art and philosophy, and the 
source, perhaps, of the best human happiness. If nothing, 
as Hooker said, is “so malapert as a splenetic religion,” 
a sour irreligion is almost as perverse. 

At the same time, when Bacon penned the sage epigram 
we have quoted he forgot to add that the God to whom 
depth in philosophy brings back men’s minds is far from 
being the same from whom a little philosophy estranges 
them. It would be pitiful indeed if mature reflection bred 
no better conceptions than those which have drifted down 
the muddy stream of time, where tradition and passion 
have jumbled everything together. Traditional concep- 
tions, when they are felicitous, may be adopted by the 
poet, but they must be purified by the moralist and dis- 
integrated by the philosopher. Each religion, so dear to 
those whose life it sanctifies, and fulfilling so necessary 
a function in the society that has adopted it, necessarily 
contradicts every other religion, and probably contradicts 
itself. 


I daresay most of us would have spoiled the expression of that 
twist of Bacon’s maxim, spoiled it by rushing. Notice how San- 
tayana first seems to give it its due, to justify and even expand it 
and carry us along. Then a page and a half along he suddenly 
introduces his correction—what it was Bacon forgot to add: “that 
the God to whom depth in philosophy brings back men’s minds is 
far from being the same from whom a little philosophy estranges 
them.” Now we see that this is introducing his main point, that 
religious doctrine, though important, is not literally true. 

Santayana is by no means humorless, but his humor is quiet, 
adroit, wonderfully apropos. Santayana’s talent is not so much for 
wit as for the gently ironic, as befitting more nearly his detach- 
ment and his amplitude of time. Here, as an instance, is a passage 
on friendship, which I dare to cite even though it will irritate the 
militant feminist : 


For this reason, among others, friends are generally of 
the same sex, for when men and women agree, it is only 
in their conclusions; their reasons are always different. 
So that while intellectual harmony between men and 
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women is easily possible, its delightful and magic quality 
lies precisely in the fact that it does not arise from mutual 
understanding, but is a conspiracy of alien essences and a 
kissing, as it were, in the dark. As man’s body differs 
from woman’s in sex and strength, so his mind differs 
from hers in quality and function: they can co-operate 
but can never fuse. The human race, in its intellectual 
life, is organized like the bees: the masculine soul is a 
worker, sexually atrophied, and essentially dedicated to 
impersonal and universal arts; the feminine is a queen, 
infinitely fertile, omnipresent in its brooding industry, 
but passive and abounding in intuitions without method 
and passions without justice. Friendship with a woman is 
therefore apt to be more or less than friendship: less, 
because there is no intellectual parity; more, because 
(even when the relation remains wholly dispassionate, 
as in respect to old ladies) there is something mysterious 
and oracular about a woman’s mind which inspires a cer- 
tain instinctive deference and puts it out of the question 
to judge what she says by masculine standards. She has 
a kind of sibylline intuition and the right to be irrationally 
a propos. There is a gallantry of the mind which pervades 
all conversation with a lady, as there is a natural courtesy 
toward children and mystics; but such a habit of respect- 
ful concession, marking as it does an intellectual aliena- 
tion as profound as that which separates us from the 
dumb animals, is radically incompatible with friendship. 


I have already mentioned Santayana’s great gift for rhythm and 
balance in his sentence structure. I hope these qualities have al- 
ready been apparent in the passages so far. In any case, they are 
undeniable in a famous passage from Three Philosophical Poets. 
It is a summary characterization of the Epicureanism of Lucretius, 
and I think of it as one of the greatest sentences which the lan- 
guage has yet yielded: 


Allowed to look once upon the wonderful spectacle, 
which is to repeat itself in the world forever, we should 
look and admiré, for tomorrow we die; we should eat, 
drink, and be merry, but moderately and with much art, 
lest we die miserably, and die today. 


Here is more than an aspiration to—it is a realization of— 
that interinanimation of matter and manner, of form and content, 
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of style and man that is the proper condition of poetry. It is one 
of the limits of philosophy as the elegant austerity of symbolic logic 
is another. 

Much philosophy, I have tried to say, is admirable as writing, 
and most philosophy, I have tried to hint, is consonant with its 
expression. Here too, how can we tell the dancer from the dance? 


THE AXIOMATIC METHOD IN MATHEMATICS: 
PROBLEMS IN AESTHETICS AND LOGIC 


WILLIAM E, JENNER 
Department of Mathematics 
Bucknell University 


NE of the most important features of modern mathematics is 

its extensive axiomatization. The ascendance of the axiomatic 
method in the last fifty years has had far-reaching consequences, 
not only in the invention of new kinds of mathematics but also 
in shedding a new light on the classical branches of the subject 
with great consequent clarification and enrichment. It has brought 
with it, however, its own problems. The first of these is the 
‘aesthetic’ problem and the second is the crisis in the foundations. 


The aesthetic problem of what constitutes ‘good’ mathematics 
has always been with us. Present-day mathematical procedures, 
however, with their much greater freedom of invention, have 
rendered it imperative that the question be given a more search- 
ing examination than it has received in the past. The crisis in the 
foundations, on the other hand, is a purely logical problem. The 
study of the crisis has led to an entirely new branch of mathe- 
matics—mathematical logic—which has produced results of a kind 
unprecedented in the whole history of the science. Among the most 
spectacular of these is the Godel Incompleteness Theorem, which, 
to phrase it for the moment somewhat imprecisely, asserts the 
existence of a rather serious and incurable logical defect in mathe- 
matics. Among other things, Goddel’s Theorem forever removes 
mathematics from the position it has held for so many hundreds 
of years as a sort of idealistic repository of “absolute truth.” 
Indeed, to put it somewhat obtusely, mathematics is unique among 
all branches of human activity in being able to prove its own dis- 
qualification for such a position. 

It might seem surprising to a non-mathematician that, in spite 
of all this, mathematics is not only still going on but even thriving 
at an almost unprecedented rate. Such seemingly foolhardy be- 
havior of mathematicians in times of internal crisis is not new. 
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One need only look back to the state of function theory in the 
days before Abel, Cauchy, and Weierstrass, or, in more recent 
times, to the state of algebraic geometry just before the work of 
van der Waerden, Chow, Weil, and Zariski. It must be admitted, 
however, that the foundation problem is of sufficiently different 
character so that it possibly is unwise to conclude too much from 
the analogy. 

We propose, then, to say something about these two problems 
—the aesthetic and the logical. An essay for expert and non-expert 
is bound to leave some unhappy. In particular, it will be necessary 
to refer occasionally to technical matters, especially in the first part 
of the essay. We have tried to do this in such a way that it need 
not militate unduly against at least partial understanding by a 
non-mathematician. Practitioners of mathematical logic possibly 
may be disturbed by certain liberties that have been taken in the 
second part, in order to present some notion of the situation to 
the non-expert. We beg the sympathetic indulgence of the experts 
and sincerely hope we have not said anything that is actually wrong. 


I 
THe AxIoMaATIc METHOD 


First of all, it would be best to understand clearly what is meant 
by the axiomatic method. Fortunately its prototype is familiar in 
at least some degree to almost everybody—Euclid’s geometry. Let 
us recall its essential features. First, there are points and lines, 
to define which some attempt is made. Then follows a long list 
of assumptions—some called axioms and others postulates, de- 
pending on whether or not they qualify as “self-evident truths.” 
Then one proceeds to prove theorems. The essential characteristic 
of a proof consists in the fact that the statement of the theorem 
must follow from the given assumptions by applying purely logical 
rules. Now this set-up, simple as it appears, is not entirely satis- 
factory. In particular the attempt to define points, lines, and the 
notion of a point lying on a line does not bear too close a scrutiny. 
One gets altogether too tangled up in abstruse metaphysical ques- 
tions about the nature of point and line. Because a consideration 
of these questions leads to no profitable result, it would seem 
desirable to dispense with it altogether. It gradually dawned on 
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mathematicians that one can do precisely that. What is left? 
Points and lines are now just “things” and the notion of a point 
lying on a line is just some sort of undefined “relation.” The as- 
sumptions, which are now statements about these “things” and the 
“relation,” are entirely sufficient for the theorems to follow by 
exactly the same logical rules as before. In this way the object of 
mathematical interest, the logical structure of the theory, is pre- 
served in its entirety, and the sterile metaphysical questions are 
related to limbo. Thus we arrive at the notion of an axiomatic 
system in its modern sense. This consists, first of all, of a collec- 
tion of undefined elements, together with certain undefined rela- 
tions or operations of combination for these elements. Then there 
are given the axioms, which are statements about how these rela- 
tions or operations of combination are assumed to work. Theorems 
are derived by applying logical rules to these axioms. (A remark 
on terminology: Some people, particularly logicians, prefer to 
speak of “primitive terms” rather than “undefined elements.’’) 


There are many reasons why the evolution of this notion marks 
an important advance. From the aesthetic point of view, it repre- 
sents a refinement of mathematics in the sense that the strictly 
mathematical content of a theory stands out in its purest form, 
divested of all extraneous matter. In particular, the conception of 
the truth of a mathematical statement disappears in its vulgar 
absolute sense. The criterion of truth of a mathematical statement 
is now that the statement follows from the axioms. Since the 
elements of the system are undefined, the question of the truth, 
self-evident or otherwise, of the axioms cannot arise. Euclid’s dis- 
tinction between axioms and postulates disappears. Nowadays the 
two words are used interchangeably. It is by no means only from 
motives of puristic austerity but also for very practical reasons 
that the elements and operations in an axiomatic system are left 
undefined. It is a frequent occurrence that many outwardly different 
mathematical theories can be subsumed under the same axiomatic 
system if the undefined elements and operations of the latter are 
interpreted appropriately in terms of the theory in question. 
Modern algebra abounds in examples of this situation. For in- 
stance, the theory of abstract groups can treat of groups of 
matrices, groups of linear transformations, permutation groups 
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and many others. Insofar as all these things are groups, it is a 
sweeping economy measure to prove the theorems just once—for 
the abstract case—and then translate the results into the appro- 
priate language for each of the realizations. Among all other ad- 
vantages of the axiomatic method, we would like to single out 
just one more important one, namely the great freedom of inven- 
tion that it opens up. Subject to certain restrictions, axiomatic 
systems can be set up leading to new kinds of mathematics with 
almost reckless abandon. This situation, however, it not quite so 
chaotic as it appears at first sight. In the first place, one wants 
to set up a system that is mathematically important in some sense. 
Furthermore, certain conditions of a logical nature have to be kept 
in mind. In particular, the system should be set up so that it is 
impossible to derive a contradiction ; otherwise it would be trivial 
in the sense that all statement of the resulting theory would be 
simultaneously true and false. These restrictions fall within the 
domain of the two main problems which are discussed below. 


II 
THE AESTHETIC PROBLEM 


How does one distinguish good from bad mathematics? At the 
outset, any illusion that this is necessarily the same as the distinc- 
tion between correct and incorrect mathematics must be re- 
jected. Curiously enough, incorrect mathematics can sometimes 
be really good. Examples that come to mind at the moment are 
Riemann’s treatment of the Dirichlet principle, Griinwald’s theorem 
in class field theory (before its correction by Wang) and certain 
occurrences in algebraic geometry in the early part of this century. 
The incorrectness in situations of this sort usually consists in 
some oversight or lack of clarity—due sometimes to universal 
human weaknesses, but more frequently to the lack of the proper 
tools in a given stage of mathematical development. If the initial 
conception is mathematically profitable, then all honor is due the 
person who conceived it. There have been and still are examples 
of gross injustice in this regard. A particularly striking case is 
that of Killing, whose work on the theory of Lie groups before 
the time of Elie Cartan has been disgracefully deprecated. A similar 
situation presents itself in certain attitudes assumed, until com- 
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paratively recently, towards the algebraic geometers of the Italian 
school. There is some consolation that a proper perspective in such 
matters ultimately prevails, but in some cases it seems to take a 
long time. 

The question, then, of what is good mathematics is rather 
more subtle than appears on the surface. It is an enormous under- 
statement to say that there is no agreement on this matter even 
among the very best mathematicians. The arguments that rage 
are sometimes remarkably violent. 


The late Hermann Wey] is reported to have said that all good 
mathematics stems ultimately from analysis. (For the non- 
mathematician we might loosely describe analysis as that part 
of mathematics that starts off as the calculus.) It seems to us 
that this statement would meet with a great deal more approval 
now than it would have twenty years ago. At that time mathe- 
matics appeared, superficially at least, to be in a much greater state 
of bifurcation than it is now. Emmy Noether and her colleagues 
had brought about the axiomatic revolution in algebra, and similar 
things were happening in topology. It was possible then for a 
mathematician of limited talents to do some really good work. 
Except for the foremost mathematicians of the period, it was a 
time of “pure” algebraists and “pure” topologists who scoffed at 
each other but joined forces in looking down their noses at the 
pitiable analysts who were hopelessly old hat. This was all in 
fun, of course, but nevertheless is indicative of the state of the 
times. We need not document in detail how this gradually broke 
down. In the last few years the various branches of mathematics 
have become very intimately connected and, in this respect, mathe- 
matics is beginning to resemble its state in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. 


It is instructive to examine what state that was. In many ways 
the most significant feature was the extensive interest in the theory 
of elliptic functions. The importance of this fact is perhaps not im- 
mediately apparent. Most beginning mathematicians have their 
first skirmish with an elliptic function when a certain intractable 
integral comes up in the equations of motion of the simple pendulum 
—an outwardly very simple situation in classical physics. Legendre 
had studied integrals of this type and reduced them to three 
canonical forms. The crucial step, however, was taken by Abel, 
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who inverted the integrals and exhibited the double periodicity of 
the resulting functions—a point which Legendre, by no means 
to his discredit, had missed. These were the elliptic functions. 
Weierstrass succeeded in constructing them out of thin air, so to 
speak, by means of his famous p-function, which is defined 
(naturally enough for Weierstrass) by means of a certain infinite 
series. Jacobi, on the other hand, constructed them from his theta 
functions, which he invented for the same purpose, and then pro- 
ceeded in a comparatively algebraic manner. The connecting link 
with the rest of mathematics comes from the fact that the elliptic 
functions with two given independent periods can be thought of 
as functions defined on a certain torus (a surface shaped like a 
doughnut). This torus has a very rich mathematical structure. 
It is at the same time a complex Lie group and an abelian variety. 
A study of the torus leads naturally to the theory of complex 
multiplication with its consequent algebraic and very deep arith- 
metical questions such as the class field theory of imaginary 
quadratic fields. There are intimate connections with algebraic 
geometry which have led, among other things, to the modern 
theory of abelian varieties and to Siegel’s modular functions. 
Almost any mathematician can find here some fine grist for his 
particular mill. 

We have presented this example at some length because it 
seems to indicate the validity of Weyl’s thesis. We think it also 
significant to point out the great similarity in the concerns of the 
nineteenth-century mathematicians and those of, say, the last ten 
years. It would seem that a definite tradition ultimately carries 
through in mathematics in spite of such interludes as the irrespon- 
sible axiomatic orgies of the thirties. 

On closer observation, it appears that neither the conception of 
analysis as the fount of mathematics nor the “great tradition” is 
an adequate criterion of good mathematics. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury there were mathematicians who worked at the “right” things ; 
yet to compare them with a man of Kronecker’s stature would be 
almost blasphemous. As for the present time, there is distressingly 
ample evidence in the current literature that analysis can on 
occasion sink to abysmal depths. 

There are two characteristics of good mathematical ideas which 
may be pertinent to our problem. In the first place, the funda- 
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mental concepts of a good mathematical system are almost always 
suggested (recalled) by simple everyday occurrences of a very 
elementary nature. Second, a good mathematical theory is always 
rich in associations inside mathematics itself, and possibly outside. 
Let us consider some examples. A number theorist can look at 
almost any collection of similar objects, and the integers are sug- 
gested. An algebraist can turn on the tap in the shower and see 
a commutative Lie group. In no time at all, say by the time he 
is shaving, he can be thinking about the spin representations. (In 
these days of electric razors it is safe to do this.) A topologist 
can look at almost any geometric object (doughnuts and coffee 
cups reputedly being especially “pregnant with meaning” in this 
respect) and commence thinking dark thoughts of homotopy groups 
and spectral sequences. We must admit that it is a little more 
difficult ‘. wake up in the morning and see either a norm residue 
symbol or an Albanese variety. However, even this is much easier 
than it seems. For instance, a geometer on observing some non- 
singular surface (there ere always lots of them around the house) 
will naturally consider its homology groups and the differentials of 
the first kind on it. In no time at all, the Albanese variety presents 
itself! We do net mean to repudiate the slight humor of this 
situation, bit on the other hand this sort of thing really can 
happen, espzcial'y during periods of intensive work. One can 
make a good cas* for considering such suggestibility as one of the 
criteria for good mathematics—at any rate an indication that one 
is working or: worthwhile subject matter. 

The criterion of richness of association applies more to what is 
done with the subject matter. If the results obtained have signif- 
icance for other parts of mathematics, then the theory in question 
is valuable. As an example, take those parts of mathematics men- 
tioned above in our discussion of elliptic functions. They are all 
mutually interconnected through this single theory and so would 
rank high in importance by virtue of this multiplicity of inter- 
relations. In more recent times, the notions of homological algebra, 
although they arose originally in topology, have by now invaded 
several other parts of mathematics unexpectedly and fruitfully. 
Thus these notions would have to be ranked as important. 

The value of a mathematical theory does not depend on whether 
it continues to develop or comes to a relatively definitive state. 
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As an illustration, it is useful to contrast Elie Cartan’s thesis with 
the Cartan-Wedderburn-Artin theorems on rings with minimum 
condition, certainly two of the great monuments of modern mathe- 
matics. Cartan’s thesis, based on the work of Killing, is con- 
cerned with the theory of Lie groups and, in particular, with the 
classification of the simple groups. This theory has continued to 
develop right up to the present time. This is due in no small 
measure to the efforts of Chevalley, who formulated the theory 
in global terms. It recently has blossomed out into a theory of 
algebraic groups at the hands of Chevalley, Rosenlicht, and Weil. 
On the other hand, the theory of rings with minimum condition 
is now virtually complete, except for some peripheral questions 
about crossed products and division algebras, in which nobody 
now seems to get very interested. It arises early in the theory 
of complex multiplication, in which currently there is a strong 
revival of interest. It still occupies a prominent position in the 
representation theory of finite groups, a subject far from dead. 
The relative infrequency of announcement of new results is ac- 
counted for by the great difficulty of the subject. The theory of 
finite groups is a sort of skeleton in the algebraist’s closet these 
days. If the theory of rings has become a monument, more or less 
complete in itself, it has at any rate become a useful monument. 
A somewhat different situation is presented by Hilbert’s solution 
of the fundamental problem of invariant theory. This apparently 
killed off the whole subject—at least, everybody says so. Even 
the efforts of Hermann Weyl some years ago were not sufficient 
to revive it. Hilbert’s theorem that did the trick has, of course, 
found other uses in mathematics. However it is unusual for any 
branch of mathematics to suffer such a sudden demise. One is 
suspicious that the desolation is perhaps not quite so complete as 
is generally held. It might be worthwhile to have a second look; 
it is so long since anybody has. 

From the vantage point of the two criteria we have enunciated, 
it would be interesting to re-examine the period around 1940 
which was addicted to a rather undisciplined invention of new 
axiomatic systems. This is clearly exhibited in some of the in- 
vestigations of that time in point-set topology. It probably is 
correct to say that this subject started with Hausdorff, who, in 
his book on set theory, laid down the axioms for what is nowadays 
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called a Hausdorff space. Then began a process which is under- 
standable enough but usually ends in disaster—namely, the axiom- 
dropping mania. The idea is, first of all, to prove a given theorem 
using the smallest possible number of the available axioms. Then 
if several significant-looking theorems can be proved with this 
restricted axiom system, it is honored by calling it some new kind 
of space. Then one ingeniously constructs examples of these new 
spaces which are not spaces in the old sense. This sort of thing 
can go on, and did, almost indefinitely. Whole books were written 
about it. Needless to say, it was extremely difficult to keep all 
these spaces straight, and an enormous amount of ingenuity was 
expended in constructing examples and counterexamples. A great 
deal of activity of this kind went on in Poland in the period be- 
tween the two wars, and to some extent in America. We do not 
propose to criticize this activity as harshly as some others have 
done ; it did have some element of merit. In particular, some of the 
new spaces did turn out to be significant, and the inner structure 
of point-set topology was much clarified. On the other hand, many 
of the activities of this period do not stand up very well under 
the proposed criteria. In the first place, it is difficult to wake up 
in the morning and behold a space that does not satisfy at least 
the Hausdorff separation axiom. Second, it seems that such path- 
ological spaces do not occur in other parts of mathematics outside 
topology. (There is, to our knowledge, only one important excep- 
tion to this—the Zariski topology in algebraic geometry.) This 
reckless invention of new spaces reduced mathematics to a sort 
of purely intellectual exercise, or game—an ignoble conception 
which all right-thinking people abhor. 


Needless to say, the same sort of thing happened in algebra 
and other parts of mathematics. There is no difficulty in document- 
ing the case. We do not care to commit ourselves on this matter 
any further since it is possible to make very grave errors. It is 
always conceivable that some subject which is in disrepute among 
some mathematicians today may become important tomorrow. If 
the debatable subject has enthusiastic supporters among people 
respected in the mathematical community, it is well to reserve 
judgment. We readily admit that this brings a personal element 
into mathematical judgments. Mathematics is not the “cold, 
scientific” thing that it is sometimes made out to be. The element 
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of invention always involves something intensely personal. Frank 
O’Connor said some place, with tongue only partly in cheek, that 
one of his principles of literary criticism was the proposition that 
good people write good books and bad people write bad books. 
Perhaps the same may be said for mathematics with a similar 
degree of validity. 


IIT 
THE LocicaL PRoBLEM 


Symbolic Logic is a relatively new departure in mathematics, 
having arisen at the hands of Peano and Frege, although there had 
been glimmerings of it in the work of Leibniz, Boole, and C. S. 
Peirce. It was Russell who called attention to the work of Frege 
and who, with Whitehead, firmly established modern logic in their 
monumental Principia Mathematica. The period of this develop- 
ment coincides with the rise of the theory of sets, which had been 
started by Cantor. It was soon apparent that the two theories 
were inextricably intertwined. Unfortunately, things started to go 
haywire. This should not have caused so much surprise as it did, 
since there had been prophets of doom. In particular, Kronecker 
vigorously attacked Cantor’s theory and levelled strong criticisms 
at some of the mathematical procedures of his contemporaries. It 
has turned out subsequently that his shafts were aimed with re- 
markable accuracy. Then again, Frege announced near the end of 
his life that he was beginning to have serious doubts about his 
own work—that it contained a fatal mistake. Serious paradoxes 
started to arise in set theory and brought about the crisis in the 
foundations of mathematics. The gravity of this situation is im- 
mediately apparent on realizing that set theory is the substratum 
for virtually all mathematics in its present form and that set- 
theoretical methods pervade the whole subject. 

According to what is technically known as the “naive” definition, 
a set is merely some collection of objects, either material or con- 
ceptual, thought of as a totality. For instance, one can consider the 
set of all citizens of Lichtenstein, or the set of all integers greater 
than seven. This definition is too loose and leads to trouble if not 
handled carefully. Unfortunately, nobody has yet found a way of 
fixing it up to satisfy all mathematicians. Some people have ac- 
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cused Cantor of not realizing that his definition was loaded. We 
submit that this is unjust. He requires that a set consist of 
“bestimmte und wohlunterschiedene Objekte.” These adjectives 
obviously are not sufficiently precise in the context, their literal 
meaning notwithstanding, but they have an aura about them 
indicating that Cantor was at least subconsciously uneasy and 
realized the necessity of some kind of restriction which he could 
not formalize to his satisfaction. Although various axiomatizations 
of set theory have been given, nevertheless it perhaps is impossible 
to give a definition of set within mathematics itself which would 
be adequate for the purposes of a working mathematician. What 
we have in mind here will possibly be clearer when we discuss 
metalanguages. 


The difficulties in set theory led to three schools of thought on 
the foundations of mathematics—the logistic, formalist, and intui- 
tionist. The friction among these three schools has abated con- 
siderably in the last few years principally because of what has 
happened in mathematics itself. The logistic school, associated 
with Russell, contended that mathematics was derivable from logic. 
For the case of classical mathematics there is something to be said 
for this, since almost everything in it is derivable in the long run 
from the natural numbers (1, 2, 3, ...); and these in turn can be 
derived from purely set-theoretical notions, as Frege and Russell 
showed. The Frege-Russell definition of cardinal number is re- 
garded as unsatisfactory by a number of scholars; and anyway, 
it is possibly more correct to regard it as a realization or inter- 
pretation rather than a definition. (This latter point of view was 
advanced to us a few years ago in conversation with Herbert 
Hochberg; it has much to commend it.) The main difficulty with 
the purely logistic position today is that it does not give an 
adequate account of the new kinds of mathematics that have arisen 
in the past thirty years. These new systems arise from acts of 
free creative volition and have no internal logical necessity in the 
technical sense. More precisely, these systems are, of course, 
amenable to logical description, but the subject matter does not 
arise out of purely logical ideas in the sense that this can be said 
of the natural numbers. One might try to make the theory of 
groups arise out of purely set-theoretical notions, but the procedure 
would almost certainly appear singularly obtuse and distasteful. 
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The formalist school centered around Hilbert and has in the 
past been the victim of unfortunate commentators who interpreted 
the formalist conception of mathematics as a game played with 
meaningless symbols according to certain given rules. In a way, 
of course, this is correct; but the choice of words is misleading 
and exceedingly repellent. In actuality, Hilbert’s position is about 
equivalent to the modern formulation of the axiomatic method. In 
this formulation, mathematics—far from being meaningless—has 
a much richer content due to the multiplicity of realizations of the 
undefined terms of an axiomatic system than it would have even 
if the terms were assigned a fixed meaning. The crucial point is 
not to confuse “meaningless” with “undefined.” There is no use 
denying that Hilbert himself occasionally used slightly exaggerated 
language to make his point, a legitimate procedure in the midst 
of the arguments that raged at the time. However, we feel that 
the above is a pretty accurate description of the formalist position 
as it is understood at present. 


The third school, intuitionism, is associated with L. E. J. 
Brouwer. The ideas of Brouwer are sometimes very difficult to 
understand. Consequently it is altogether too easy to misrepresent 
the intuitionist position. We shall restrict our attention to a few 
of its most notable features. First of all, the intuitionist regards 
the natural numbers as “intuitively given.” It is not quite clear 
what this means outside of an agreement not to ask embarrassing 
questions. At any rate, this is propounded as an article of dogma. 
The most radical feature of intuitionism is the rejection of the 
principle of the excluded middle (tertium non datur). To put it in 
a logician’s language, the existential quantifier is not defined in 
terms of negation as it is in classical logic. In other words, one 
cannot prove something exists by showing that its non-existence 
leads to a contradiction. This being one of the mathematician’s 
favorite tricks, one easily can imagine the appalling consequences. 
A great deal of mathematics, particularly in analysis, has to be 
scrapped outright; and what is left becomes much more difficult. 
These comments obviously are superficial and also unjust in that 
they do not penetrate to the heart of the matter, namely Brouwer’s 
conception of set theory and the rejection of impredicative defini- 
tions. To discuss this, however, we have neither the competence 
nor the inclination. The essential thing to the practising mathe- 
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matician is the effect on his working procedures. The effect is 
revolutionary. The opinion of most mathematicians today is against 
intuitionism. Although there is always the realization that some 
features of it may have eventually to be adopted, nevertheless it is 
generally felt that the surgery is too drastic. As Hilbert put it in 
one of his more florid moments, “Nobody shall drive us forth 
from the paradise that has been created for us by Cantor.” (We 
have guilt-feelings in hereby following the tradition of quoting really 
rather weak utterances of great men!) Not many people are con- 
cerned nowadays about Cantor’s “paradise,” but the intuitionists 
drive us out from much else. On the other hand, there is a pervasive 
awareness nowadays of the intuitionist criticism which undoubtedly 
has had a salutary effect on the way people work. Even though 
intuitionism has not been widely adopted, it nevertheless seems to 
have provided a sort of “set-theoretical conscience” for the whole 
mathematical community. 


It seems clear that insofar as these three schools diverge on the 
nature of mathematical objects, they all can be subsumed under the 
formalist position in the formulation of it given above. The 
intuitionists may be a little unhappy about their integers, but it 
seems that this is not a serious difficulty. Since the time of the 
original arguments, Heyting has formalized the intuitionist logic. 
This indicates that in some sense all three schools can be embraced 
in the formalist position. Modern formalism constitutes a phi- 
losophy of mathematics that seems adequate and as definitive as 
it is possible to attain in the present state of mathematical culture. 
As for metaphysics, it is rejected as far as possible and in a way 
that seems safe for the present time. Unfortunately, because any 
idea of the total rejection of metaphysics is invariably an illusion, 
it is well not to be unduly elated. The formalist conception of logic 
seems to be sufficiently broad to include all that is necessary in 
the foreseeable future. On the other hand, it says nothing about 
‘aesthetics.’ If it is felt that a philosophy of mathematics must 
take some definite position on aesthetics, then it must be admitted 
that formalism is ‘lacking in this respect. However, this does not 
appear to us a serious deficiency. We submit that in such matters 
the discussion itself is of more importance than the conclusions 
reached in discussion. The presence of aesthetic dogma usually is 
stifling to the creative process. 
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Hilbert’s formalist conception of mathematics led naturally to, or 
at any rate was sympathetic to, his invention of “metamathematics.” 
In the above discussion of axiomatic systems we pointed out that 
the system must be consistent in the sense that it must be im- 
possible to prove a contradiction in that system. Another desirable 
quality of such a system is that it be complete. There currently are 
several notions of completeness used by logicians. However, for 
the present purpose it can be taken in the sense that a system is 
complete if any meaningful statement (excluding the axioms and 
definitions) in that system can be either proved or disproved within 
the system. A statement not satisfying this latter property is said 
to be undecidable. Metamathematics is a theory about mathematical 
systems which deals with such questions as consistency and com- 
pleteness. A moment’s consideration shows that it is a rather tall 
order to arrive at definite results in this direction. How can one 
determine the consistency or completeness of a system without 
going through the absurd and impossible task of writing down all 
possible statements and then checking? When looked at in this 
light, Hilbert’s accomplishment appears all the more remarkable. 
It actually is possible to prove that certain elementary axiomatic 
systems are both consistent and complete. For instance, this can 
be done for the propositional calculus in some appropriate formula- 
tion, say that of Hilbert-Ackermann for example. Once one grasps 
the essential idea, the proof is relatively simple in comparison with 
what might have been expected. The first crucial notion that arises 
in these considerations is the distinction between the “object lan- 
guage,” which is the system under investigation, and the “meta- 
language,” which is the language used to talk about the object 
language. There is very often a lack of precision in characterizing 
the richness of the metalanguage. Careful scrutiny is necessary to 
see what is really used. In the first analysis, any metamathematical 
theorem is meaningful only with respect to the pair “object lan- 
guage—metalanguage.” There are, of course, circumstances in 
which a metamathematical statement can have a stronger meaning. 
Such would be the case, for instance, if it were possible to write 
down explicit proofs of two contradictory statements in a given 
system. Nevertheless, in general the degree of “absoluteness” of a 
metamathematical statement is difficult to determine. This fact 
has become greatly clarified in the investigations that have taken 
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place since the time of Gédel’s Theorem. When it appeared in 
1931, it was interpreted as a major disaster in mathematics. 
Godel’s Theorem asserts that a mathematical system rich enough 
to contain the natural numbers (1, 2, 3, . . .) is either inconsistent 
or incomplete ; that is, it either contains a contradiction or an un- 
decidable proposition. Let us add immediately that this is not an 
adequate statement of the theorem. In the first place, Godel has 
set down an explicit object language and given precise meanings to 
“consistency” and “completeness.” The way in which he has done 
this is absolutely crucial. Unfortunately it would involve too many 
technicalities to go into it here; we must be content merely to 
insist on the point. In the second place, the metalanguage has to 
be capable of some rather elementary but by no means trivial 
number-theoretic procedures. 

Hilbert had propounded the problem of proving that mathe- 
matics was logically satisfactory. It perhaps was too idealistic to 
put the question in this form, but at the time the subtleties of the 
question were not apparent. On the other hand, Hilbert was not 
being rash; it was clear at the time that the tools were available 
to produce significant results. Gddel’s Theorem was thought, at 
first, to be the death blow to the whole project. This interpreta- 
tion resulted largely from oversimplified formulations of the 
theorem that were current among mathematicians who had little 
or no experience with metamathematics. Gédel’s Theorem is still 
a very serious matter with which mathematicians have to live. 
Even so, it has not brought about the downfall of mathematics and 
is not likely to do so. 

Godel’s Theorem is not the last word on the subject of which 
it treats. For instance, Gentzen was able to prove the consistency 
of elementary arithmetic, more precisely the system treated by 
Gédel, provided the metalanguage admits certain notions from 
Cantor’s set theory. Gentzen’s result is not nearly so significant 
as it appears on first sight, because the parts of Cantor’s theory 
that are used are those that have led to previous trouble and 
consequently are open to question. Gentzen’s proof is not “finitistic” 
in Hilbert’s sense. (Incidentally, this notion of Hilbert’s is an 
excellent example of the intuitionist “set-theoretical conscience” 
influencing a non-intuitionist mathematician.) However Gentzen’s 
theorem might be regarded as grounds for some optimism. At- 
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tempts to interpret Godel’s Theorem are fraught with danger of 
which some writers seem to have been unaware. We shall content 
ourselves here with only one comment. The fact that the object 
language and metalanguage in Godel’s proof are so similar and so 
mathematically elemental would seem to indicate that in some 
absolute sense the Theorem is a really negative result which must 
be taken seriously. It follows that our logical requirements of 
mathematics must be modified in a direction away from “absolute 
logical perfection” in its old-fashioned intuitive sense. 


It must not be forgotten that there is much more to the founda- 
tion problem than is embodied in this line of investigation. There 
still are serious problems in set theory that remain at present 
intractable. Attention should be called to the work of the last sev- 
eral years on recursive functions which has yielded important 
and promising results. The crisis in the foundations is still with 
us but now appears much less static than it did at the beginning 
of the century. It now has every appearance of going on and trans- 
forming itself indefinitely. Mathematical logic and its problems are 
here to stay. This fact has important practical consequences for 
mathematicians. It obviously is important to codify systematically 
as much of mathematics as possible. Then, if trouble arises, the 
offending part can the more readily be expunged or modified. 
Such a herculean project has been undertaken over the past several 
years by N. Bourbaki with this purpose in mind. Such a codifica- 
tion is also important in that it provides a standard of terminology 
and definition for mathematics to facilitate mutual intelligibility 
among mathematicians. Since mathematicians are indeed human, 
it is not surprising that Bourbaki’s work sometimes is the object 
of minor criticisms of detail, almost invariably in matters of taste. 
However, the work is regarded by the mathematical world as so 
sound that the occasionally ill-mannered criticism is quite inap- 
propriate, especially in view of the fact that Bourbaki has placed 
all mathematicians so deeply in his debt. 

The present attitude of mathematicians toward the foundation 
problem seems to be that when trouble arises in some part of mathe- 
matics, then the offending part should either be removed or else so 
surrounded by danger signs and prohibitory regulations as to be 
rendered harmless for the time. This position has an obviously 
ad hoc character and is taken with regret. There seems to be no 
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reasonable alternative. It is propounded explicitly in Bourbaki’s 
“manifesto” of 1949 on the foundation problem. Hermann Weyl 
also said something of the same sort in his last public utterance 
on the subject. The absolutist conception of mathematics dies hard. 
One gets a feeling of uneasiness at the thought of adjoining to an 
axiomatic system a list of prohibitory axioms, more than likely 
to be metamathematical in nature. There seems to be something 
unethical about it. Nevertheless, there are precedents for such pro- 
cedures. Russell did something like it with the introduction of the 
theory of types and the axiom of reducibility. Instances of it 
abound in modern physics, which is, however, hardly in any 
exemplary state at the present time and does not provide a very 
reassuring model. 


To get to the heart of the matter, one should inquire exactly 
what it is that mathematics tries to do. Mathematics, like any other 
art or science, represents an attempt to describe symbolically cer- 
tain aspects of experience. This does not mean that all mathematics 
is “applied” mathematics. Insofar as it might be so, the type of 
experience for which mathematics tries to construct a symbolic 
“picture” is, in a sense, much too trivial to be of interest to a 
physicist. We have in mind here the elementary types of expe- 
rience that we noted in the discussion of the aesthetic problem. The 
characterization of mathematics as symbolic description of ex- 
perience is equally applicable to music or painting, for instance. 
The difference consists in the type of experience and in the kinds 
of symbols used—sounds, colors, visual forms, etc. The criterion 
of success in any artistic project is ultimately a matter of intuition, 
usually a collective intuition. In the case of mathematics this intui- 
tion operates, for example, in rejecting certain logical situations 
as undesirable. Insofar as some theory or work of art is regarded 
by this collective intuition as illuminating our understanding of the 
subject matter, even in a very broad sense and possibly inexactly, 
then it is valuable. It is pretty clear that this ill-defined intuition 
has to come into the picture some place. The attempt to formalize 
everything would probably lead to an infinite regress of meta- 
languages—which heaven forbid! If such a view is taken of mathe- 
matics, it becomes much less important in any absolute sense that 
a theory must be used with qualifications. The qualifications reduce 
the value of a theory, but by no means necessarily to the point of 
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complete uselessness. By the same token, a theory becomes more 
valuable as the efforts to reformulate it and remove the qualifica- 
tions progress. This seems to be about the best that can be done. 
The last stronghold of scientific perfection has fallen. The last 
fifty years have shown mathematicians that they, too, must abandon 
hope of putting their subject in definitive shape. The most they 
can hope for is continual refinement and improvement, and about 
this there are strong grounds for justifiable optimism. 

There always comes a time in such discussions when one has 
the uneasy feeling of having said almost too much. In mathematical 
philosophy it is best to say only so much as is consistent with an 
attempt to satisfy the collective mathematical intuition of a given 
era. In this way it is easier to introduce the modifications which 
from time to time become necessary in a subject which has shown 
itself so susceptible to fundamental change. Also, in this way it 
may be possible to stop before transgressing the boundaries of 
sanity. 














